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DENMARK UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION 


DURING the three years and more of German occupation Denmark 
has been able to maintain more comfortable conditions than perhaps 
any other country in Europe. Her historic institutions functioned with 
nearly all the appearances of an uninterrupted continuity with the 
past; the King continued to take his daily ride through Copenhagen, 
saluted affectionately by his subjects; Parliament continued to meet, 
and Parliamentary Elections were held in March, 1943; and though 
there was severe fuel shortage and scarcity of some commodities, such 
as rubber, textiles, petrol, coffee, etc., there was no open and total 
German persecution and little bitter hardship as in the other occupied 
countries. Denmark appeared to be kept by the Germans as a show- 
piece, the ‘“‘model Protectorate’, and at first the Danes seemed to 
conform more than any of the other occupied peoples to the German 
wishes. German propaganda attempted to persuade the people that 
by a German victory alone could they regain their former prosperity, 
and part of the population (particularly the farmers) undoubtedly felt 
at first that they must act in favour of co-operation in order to get a 
living. But though the Germans for long sought to avoid a headlong 
conflict with Danish democracy, the Danes were left under no illusion 
that they would be spared entirely the sufferings of the rest of occupied 
Europe. Danish hatred of Germany, strong from the first, grew from 
month to month, and their consistent policy of the “cold shoulder’’ 
towards the Germans provided a most uncomfortable climate for the 
occupying forces. 

Denmark has been criticized for putting up little or no resistance to 
the German invasion on April 9, 1940, but it must be remembered 
that the Social-Democratic Government of Hr. Stauning had been 
consistently opposed to plans for joint Scandinavian defence, and had 
preferred to trust to the non-aggression pact between Germany and 
Denmark signed in May, 1939 in Berlin. Comfortable theories had 
maintained that Hitler would not invade the country, first, because a 
neutral Denmark gave the German Navy admirable cover in returning 
from the North Sea to their bases through the Belts; secondly, since 
Denmark possessed only a minimum of ill-equipped A.A. posts, it was 
considered that by invading Jutland the Germans would open an 
excellent route for R:A.F. flights into North Germany; and thirdly, 
agricultural and economic experts were of the opinion that Germany 
realized that to cut off Denmark from British supplies of feeding stufts 
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would render her of short-lived agricultural value. Although prepara: 
tions had been made to resist any breach of: Denmark’s neutrality, 
the Government considered that the sudden occupation of Copen. 
hagen by large numbers of German troops on April 9 could only be 
accepted as a fait accompli, and agreed to submit after lodging a protest 
with the German Minister. It was agreed however that the occupation 
should be purely one of “military protection” and the Germans 
promised that Denmark should continue to conduct her own internal 
affairs and should regain her complete independence after the war, 
The Prime Minister stated in the Folketing that Denmark’s feeling of 
security had been shattered by the arrival of the Germans, but that 
the Government relied ‘‘on the assurance that Germany had no inten. 
tion of violating Denmark’s territorial integrity and her political 
independence’. He also expressed the hope that the occupation would 
be carried out “with understanding and humane feeling for an old 
Northern nation’. Orders were issued by the King and the Prime 
Minister that no resistance was to be shown to the German troops, and 
that ‘‘a loyal attitude must be observed towards all who have authority 
to exercise’ it”. Immediately after the invasion Hr. Stauning called a 
meeting of the Government and Opposition parties, and formed a 
Coahtion Government, including 6 members from the Opposition, 3 
Liberals, and 3 Conservatives, among them the leader of the Con- 
servative Party, Hr. Christmas Moller. 

About 70,000 fully equipped German troops were within the Danish 
frontiers; garrisons were maintained all over the country, extensive 
A.R.P. preparations were immediately undertaken, and the Germans 
began at once to construct aerodromes. Most of the Danish Army— 
consisting entirely of conscripts and numbering between 30,000 and 
40,000—-was disbanded, only a few soldiers being retained as guards, 
etc., and most of the 4,000 men in the Navy were demobilized and their 
snips laid up. The Danish press continued to function, but only news 
conveyed through the official German News Agency was allowed, at 
all the leading Copenhagen newspaper offices a German censor was 
installed, and the removal of several editors, most notably the pro- 
Allied foreign editor of Berlingske Tidende, greatly restricted its free- 
dom. The press managed to outwit the Germans to a large extent, 
however. They contrived to give a picture of the true situation by 
stressing the German sources of their reports, by omissions of certain 
news, and by a clever manipulation of headlines, and the Danes were 
not slow to read between the lines. Moreover, the B.B.C. Danish news 
service played a most important part throughout the occupation in 
providing news other than from German sources; there was no bat 
imposed on listening to foreign broadcasts and the B.B.C. service was 
listened to regularly by the whole nation. On the whole the German 
occupying army behaved with restraint and discipline at first and took 
little part in the internal administration of the country. The Trade 
Unions were not interfered with, and little encouragement was givel 
to the local Nazi party under Fritz Clausen. 

The occupation had its most serious effects in the economic sphere, 
for Denmark was cut off overnight from three-fourths of her normal 
export markets and from more than one-half of her sources of supply. 
It has ‘been said that Denmark’s agricultural production was like 
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huge factory converting imported feeding stuffs into livestock products 
for export. Two-thirds of her agricultural exports had previously gone 
to Great Britain alone, and she took third place among Britain’s 
European customers, Stocks destined for Britain, amounting to {2} 
million in value, were immediately diverted to Germany, who now 
became Denmark’s main customer. Germany provided an insatiable 
market for Danish produce, but a constant supply of these agricultural 
products was dependent upon the maintenance of her imports of grain 
and feeding stuffs. Her total import surplus of these raw materials 
was normally about 1.2 to 1.4 million tons in a year, and as Germany 
could provide none of these feeding-stuffs Danish farmers were forced 
by the end of June, 1940 to begin the slaughter of their 3 million pigs 
and 28 million hens. The killing of livestock furnished an abundance 
of meat for a time, of which the Germans took a large share, but 
ultimately the policy of killing the goose which laid the golden eggs 
brought its own punishment. By the end of 1940 the total of pigs 
showed a 17 per cent decrease from pre-war numbers, with a 42 per cent 
reduction in sows, while the number of horned cattle had been reduced 
by 250,000, practically all of which had gone to Germany at the rate of 
10,000 a week. In October butter rationing had to be introduced, as 
production was down 25 per cent, and egg production also fell 37 per cent 
owing to the reduction of poultry. In August, 1940 agricultural exports, 
almost entirely to Germany, amounted to 28 million kroner, but by the 
beginning of 1941 they had dropped to half the August figures. 

These exports to Germany brought little return to Denmark; 
Germany admitted that she could supply no feeding stuffs, and negotia- 
tions were begun with the Baltic States, Russia, and Switzerland in an 
attempt to find alternative sources of supply. Germany was in no 
better position to supply coal, and severe fuel shortage has been one of 
Denmark’s greatest trials throughout the occupation. The German 
method of payment was equally unsatisfactory; the Danes were com- 
pelled to accept the barter system, receiving German goods they did 
not always want, or to accumulate a large German debt. It was 
arranged that the National Bank of Denmark should pay the Danish 
exporters and in return be credited with the amount on an ever- 
increasing Reichsbank account on the assumption that the Danes 
would get their money after Germany had won the war. Moreover, the 
National Bank paid the Wehrmacht 50 million kroner a month and 
was advancing monthly payments of 30 million kroner to Danish firms 
on its behalf. At the time of the German invasion Denmark owed 
Germany 7.6 million kroner on clearing account; by the end of 1940 
Germany owed Denmark 420 million kroner on this clearing account 
alone, and when Nazi plundering was at its peak this debt increased 
by 75-100 million kroner monthly. 

This revolution in economic and financial conditions was not effected 
without thoroughly shaking the financial position of Denmark. By 
the beginning of 1941 the National Bank had advanced to the farmers 
in payment for their exports a sum nearly equal to normal note circu- 
lation, and signs of inflation would have been even more noticeable if 
the farmers had not recognized their payments for slaughtered cattle 
as a form of capital and used them largely to redeem mortages or bank 
loans. This policy of direct and indirect Government subventions for 
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agriculture caused great discontent among the townspeople, who were 
mainly concerned with increases in the cost of living. The Stauning 
Government in May, 1940 passed severe anti-inflationary measures, 
abolishing the automatic adjustment of wages according to an official 
cost-of-living index number, fixing the prices of many commodities, 
and attempting to reduce the number of unemployed by making indus. 
try share out the work available, for adding to the economic difficulties 
was considerably increased unemployment. In normal times less than 
half the population were engaged in agriculture, and 20 per cent of 
Danish exports were accounted for by a skilfully developed industry, 
for which all raw materials, except cement, were imported. The los 
of iron and coal to keep industry going after the occupation resulted in 
much unemployment; as early as May, 1940 the Germans opened 
labour-exchanges in Copenhagen to recruit workers, and many were 
compelled to seek work in Germany. Unemployment was naturally 
heaviest in the towns, especially in Copenhagen and Aarhus, the seat 
of the margarine industry and of Diesel railway engine plants, and the 
Government undertook extensive programmes of public works to 
provide employment, including much road-building and plans for the 
construction of a railway from the island of Falster to that of Lolland 
and of a bridge between the two islands. 

By the summer of 1943 there were only 30,000 unemploy ed left in 
Denmark, against 150,000 shortly after the occupation. Some 40,00) 
to 50,000 Danes were employed abroad, mainly in Germany, but the 
main body of unemployed had been reabsorbed into Danish industries 
owing to the extensive use of substitute materials, and had been used 
in road construction under public works schemes, and since the end of 
1942 in work on fortifications, particularly on the west coast of Jutland. 
Although unemployment figures were considerably reduced, production 
had declined alarmingly, however, owing to lack of raw materials 
Danish industries were becoming of almost as much value to Germany 
as Danish agriculture. Those factories producing goods needed by 
Germany received as much raw material and fuel as Germany could 
spare. But the rubber and textile industries were entirely dependent 
on synthetic materials, and many other factories were in danger of 
being closed for lack of fuel. Agricultural production showed a similar 
decline. During 1942 production of butter decreased by 13 per cent, 
pork by 48 per cent, eggs by 43 per cent, and beef by 9 per cent. The 
better harvest of 1942 caused an increase in the number of pigs tv 
1,874,000 in March, 1943, or 48 per cent above the 1942 figure, agains! 
3.2 million in June, 1940. In March, 1943 the number of cattle was 
only 85 per cent of pre-war stocks, and the number of laying poultry 
was 5.6 million, against 14 million in July, 1939. In 1942 animal pro 
duction was one-half of the 1940 production. The standard of living 
-was lowered as a result of this greatly reduced agricultural output 
but the Danes managed to save for themselves many of the foodstutis 
formerly exported to Britain and thus to avert severe hunger. Unlike 
other peoples under German domination they had first claim on thet 
home-grown food, and their rations compared favourably with those 
in Germany, the only reductions in basic rations being made to assis! 
other Northern countries, notably Finland. In 1943 for the first time 
the Germans demanded that a certain quantity of meat should be 
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definitely set aside for them, but even this caused no severe shortage. 

By July, 1943 Germany’s clearing debt to Denmark had reached 
kr. 1,376 million, while the costs of occupation had risen to kr. 1,674 
million. In the financial year 1942-43 total revenue exceeded kr. 
1,000 million for the first time, compared with a normal pre-war 
revenue of kr. 500 million. The cost of living rose greatly during the 
occupation, without a corresponding rise in wages, and thus there was a 
considerable decline in the standard of living of industrial workers. 
The Germans did not fail to make capital out of these economic 
disturbances, their main propaganda being devoted to the peasants, 
collected around the Nazi-minded Landbrugernes Sammenslutning, 
who were told that the large credit account in Berlin would evaporate 
if Germany lost the war. 

Throughout the political and economic upheavals following the 
invasion, the King remained as the single solid point amid the con- 
fusion, and his popularity immensely increased.’ He became the symbol 
of national solidarity, and his birthday was celebrated as a great 
national festival. The Germans knew that he was their most dangerous 
foe; he kept loyally to the contract he had been forced to sign after 
the invasion, but steadfastly resisted any further German encroach- 
ments. The occupying forces interfered little at first with internal 
political affairs, but they tried constantly to force upon the King a 
Cabinet of non-politicians and to get rid of the Stauning Government. 

In July, 1940 Dr. Munch was succeeded as Foreign Minister by the 
pro-German Scavenius, who declared in his maiden speech on July 9 
that Denmark’s foreign policy must be directed to remaining outside 
the conflicts of the great Powers, and consequently she must in no 
circumstances come into conflict with Germany. After the resignation 
from the Cabinet, under German pressure, of the Conservative Minister 
for Trade, Hr. Méller, in October, and his subsequent abandonment of 
his seat in Parliament and his leadership of the Conservative Party, 
Scavenius was undoubtedly the strongest man in the Cabinet. There 
was little reason to believe that he represented more than a very small 
proportion of the population or that he had the confidence of the King, 
his fellow-Ministers, or the Rigsdag, but it would have been dangerous 
to exclude him from the Cabinet, as he had more influence with the 
Germans than any. of his colleagues. During 1941 Danish foreign 
policy became more and more German-controlled. The Government 
was forced to sever diplomatic relations with Russia and to allow the 
formation of a Free Corps of volunteers to fight in the “crusade against 
Bolshevism”; also to recognize Manchukuo and the puppet State of 
Croatia. Popular indignation against this pressure reached boiling 
point in November when Scavenius subscribed in the name of his 
Government to the Anti-Comintern Pact; there were riots in Copen- 
hagen and the King was reported to be ready to abdicate, but Scavenius 
cleverly used these popular demonstrations to prove to the Germans 
that it would be useless to make further demands on Denmark. 

In May, 1942 Stauning died and was succeeded as Premier by the 
Minister of Finance, Buhl, but by the following November his Cabinet 
was forced to resign under German pressure. Sabotage in Denmark had 
become so serious that the Germans threatened to take measures 
themselves if a stronger Government could not be formed to crush the 
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unrest. Tension between Germany and Denmark was further heigh. 
tened by frequent clashes between the people and members of the Free 
Corps home on leave, and the Germans also professed annoyance at the 
King’s curt reply to Hitler’s birthday telegram. Von Renthe-Fink 


the German Minister in Copenhagen, left for Berlin and the Danish 
Minister in Berlin was recalled; the Germans threatened to establish q 
Gestapo régime if the King did not give way to their demands, and the 
number of Danes held in prison by the Germans increased rapidly 
from 1,800 to 4,000. On November 6 von Renthe-Fink was succeeded 
by Dr. Werner Best, a Nazi official who had previously been depart- 
mental chief at Gestapo Headquarters, frequently acting as deputy 
for Heydrich, and also chief of the Civil and Military administration 
of occupied France. At the same time Scavenius left for Berlin, where 
it was reported that Ribbentrop demanded a complete economic 
Anschluss between Germany and Denmark. Scavenius managed to 
convince him that any further German demands would bring open 
revolt in Denmark, and returned to form a new Cabinet, including al] 
the outgoing Ministers except four. Scavenius’ power was now at its 
height, he was authorized to combat the increasing sabotage and had 
almost unlimited powers to interfere with civil liberties and to “act 
as circumstances dictate’’. The Danes realized that they had to choos 
only between Scavenius and a Reich Commissar. 

In March, 1943 the Germans agreed to the holding of Parliamentary 
elections. Permission to hold these elections was in complete accord- 
ance with the policy pursued by Werner Best, namely to entrust 
internal affairs to the Scavenius Cabinet rather than to take the 
country over completely. During February he expressed the view that 
friendship between Germany and Denmark need not be impeded by 
the fact that democracy was the natural form of government for 
Denmark, though it was impossible for Germany, and he proposed to 
interpret the undoubted return of the democratic parties after the 
election as a vote of confidence in Scavenius’ collaborationist policy. 
A record poll of over 90 per cent of the electorate disproved the sug- 
gestion that Denmark was no longer interested in managing her own 
affairs, and in spite of restrictions in the electioneering campaign the 
Danes contrived to convert the elections from a mere constitutional 
formality into a confession of loyalty to free Danish ideals. The Danish 
Nazis managed to keep their 3 seats, but the temper of the electors 
was Shown by the 40 per cent gain in votes for the Conservative Party, 
whose ex-leader, Hr. Mller, the chairman of the Free Danish Counc! 
in London since his escape in May, 1942 had called on the people to 
vote for democracy and independence. Out of 2,300,000 voters, 2 
million voted for democracy, and only 43,000 for dictatorship; the 
figures represented a determination not so much to keep the colla- 
borationist Scavenius in office as to demonstrate loyalty to Danish 
institutions and the democratic system. 

Henceforth acts of sabotage increased in number and _ violence. 
Some of this sabotage was carried out by Danish Nazis in an effort to 
curry favour with the Germans by providing them with an excuse 10 
take over control of the internal situation, but increasing Allied 
successes, particularly in the air offensive against Germany, stimulated 
many Danish patriots to acts of daring against German installations. 
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The declaration of martial law throughout Denmark on August 29, 
1943 resolved the struggle for supremacy between the Commander of 
the Occupying Forces, General von Hanneken, and the German 
plenipotentiary, Best, in favour of the former, who had always been 
eager for sterner measures against resistance. German pressure had 
been gradually brought to bear on the internal administration through- 
out the occupation. In January, 1941 Gestapo methods had first 
been introduced through a Bill prescribing life imprisonment for 
ofiences against the occupying forces and also fines and imprisonment 
for “‘rumour-mongers endangering their country’s relations with foreign 
Powers”. In July, 1941 a new Minister of Justice, Thune Jacobsen, 
was appointed, after the resignation of Petersen following incidents at 
a Danish-German football match, but he found it impossible to prevent 
the increasing number of arrests by the German authorities. The Danish 
police threatened resignation in February, 1943 owing to these 
arrests and informed the Minister of Justice that they would not make 
political arrests unless they were given guarantees that those arrested 
would not be handed over to the Germans. This promise was given 
and immediately broken. In May Best informed the King that Germany 
would take the sternest measures if sabotage was not stopped, but all 
attempts which he had made to deal with the Danish Government 
were completely frustrated by the demand from Berlin on August 4 
for German jurisdiction over Danish saboteurs. Scavenius refused this 
demand and offered to resign in favour of a Government resting on 
genuine Parliamentary support. Best was, however, unable to accept 
this resignation, as to do so would have been a clear sign of German 
weakness. Strikes and demonstrations broke out all over the country, 
and on August 21 the Government, after long consideration, appealed 
to the nation not to let itself be provoked to irresponsible actions, but 
to leave it to the responsible leaders to protect Danish interests. In 
the week following this appeal particularly daring acts of sabotage 
occurred in Copenhagen. Appeals issued by the labour authorities met 
with no more success than those of the Government in quelling the 
strikes, in spite of the T.U.C.’s declaration to Copenhagen workers 
that provocateurs of doubtful origin were largely behind the riots. 

On August 28 Best presented to the Government an ultimatum 
from Berlin, demanding the introduction of the death penalty for 
sabotage, a ban on strikes and the punishment of strikers by German 
military law, the establishment of a German press censorship, the 
imposition of a million kroner fine on the town of Odense for recent 
acts of violence, and severe punishment for persons who molested 
Danish citizens for maintaining relations with the Germans; this was 
unanimously rejected. The following day the Danish radio announced 
the establishment of martial law under the German C.-in-C., following 
the failure of the Danish Government to declare a state of emergency 
and take the necessary steps to ensure order. Since then authentic 
information of events inside Denmark has been almost unobtainable, 
but it seems that the country has been completely taken over by the 
Germans. 

The Danish Governments during the 3 years of occupation might 
claim that by treating with the Germans and striving to get as good 
terms as possible while warding off complete occupation they had done 
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as much as, if not more than, other occupied country to deny to the 
Germans the fruits of their spoil, and had gained for their people a 
better fate than that of the rest of Europe. They probably aimed at 
first at securing a firm place for Denmark in the European New Order, 
but there were few out and out collaborationists, and the King resp. 
lutely refused to give way beyond the terms of the 1940 agreement, 
In all their dealings with the Germans, the Danish Government 
constantly reminded them of their solemn pledge of April 9, 1940 to 
restore Denmark’s complete independence after the war, and in their 
resistance to German pressure in internal affairs, they insisted as long 
as possible on Denmark’s status as a neutral country, solely under 
military protection. Even the policy of Scavenius must be described 
as Machiavellian rather than simply pro-German, for in negotiating 
with the Germans he exploited as far as possible the political inde. 
pendence promised to Denmark in April, 1940, and even used Danish 
popular indignation against him as a bargaining counter to exact the 
best possible terms from the Germans. 

Herr Médller estimated that 98 per cent of the people were pro- 
British, and their consistently icy attitude to the occupying forces has 
had much effect on German morale. Very shortly after the invasion 
patriotic demonstrations, such as gatherings to sing national songs, 
began to display the true temper of the people, and enthusiastic support 
was given to the King as the symbol of national unity and independence. 
Popular resistance to the Germans gradually tended to divide into 2 
camps, those who preferred to await Allied landings in Europe before 
making an active contribution, and those who undertook more and 
more daring acts of sabotage. By the summer of 1943 this sabotage 
constituted a real threat to German supplies from Denmark; with the 
Allied air offensive on German industrial centres, Danish industries 
became more and more important to German production, and the 
Swedish cancellation of the German transit traffic to Norway made 
Danish railways of vital strategic importance. Parachutists from 
Britain were believed to have helped in much of this destruction, and 
by the time the German C.-in-C. took over the country in August, the 
long-continued unrest, increasingly manifest in strikes, sabotage, and 
passive resistance, had broken into full insurrection. 

The Danish Nazis represented only a small fraction of public opinion 
and gained very little encouragement from the Germans. Their 
activities received an attention in the press, etc., completely dispro- 
portionate to their significance, but this mainly took the form of ridicul- 
ing their Nazi tendencies, thereby getting a hit in at the Germans. 
The Germans on the whole disclaimed any connection with Clausen 
and his followers, and their demonstrations and meetings, far from 
having German sanction, were mainly fruitless attempts to win favoul 
with the occupying forces. 

The seafarmg part of the population adopted: from the first at 
uncompromisingly hostile attitude to the occupation. 40 per cent of 
the merchant navy escaped capture in April, 1940, and by the end of 
1941 3,000 Danish seamen manning 500,000 tons of Danish shipping 

‘were sailing under the Red Ensign. Early in 1941 58 Danish ships 
totalling 450,000 tons, lying idle in ports in North and South America, 
were released to carry cargoes for Britain. The Germans seized 1 
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Danish torpedo-boats in February, 1941-in flagrant violation of the 
1940 agreement, after the Danish Government had refused to lease 
them. Apparently they did not succeed in getting possession of any 
units of the Danish Navy as a result of their coup last August, how- 
ever; a few small warships reached Swedish ports and the others 
were reported to have been sunk by scuttling or by German action 
while attempting to escape. 

A Free Danish Council was established in London in September, 
1940, and, after his escape to England in May, 1942, Herr Méller 
became its chairman. This organization has done much to rally Danish 
opposition to the Axis, and has helped to rouse resistance in Denmark 
through broadcasts from London. The Danish Ministers in London and 
Washington claimed to express the true policy of their Government, 
which was acting under duress, and it was in this spirit that the Minister 
in Washington signed an agreement in April, 1941 for the U.S. protec- 
tion of Greenland, although his action was immediately repudiated by 
the Government in Copenhagen. This Danish Council put on record 
open Danish resistance to the Nazis, prior to the events of the past 
few weeks, and staked Denmark’s claim to have contributed to the 
cause of the United Nations. 

C.M.C. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST FROM QUEBEC 
ON AUG. 31 


IN a broadcast from Quebec Mr. Churchill began by stating that no 
more fitting place could have been chosen for the meeting between those 
who were guiding the war policy of the two great Western democracies. 
It was the capital of French Canada and a suitable place from which to 
send an assurance to the French people that the services France had 
rendered to culture and civilization were not forgotten. He then 
referred to the great contribution which Canada had made to the com- 
bined efforts of the British Commonwealth and Empire, pointed 
out the tremendous value of the Emyire Air Training Organization, 
and said that during the course of the war Canada had also become “‘an 
important seafaring nation, building many scores of warships and 
merchant ships”, with Canadian seamen guarding the Atlantic convoys 
and vital lines across the ocean. The munition industries of Canada 
had played a most important part in war economy, and Canada had 
relieved Great Britain of what would otherwise have been a debt for 
these munitions amounting to no less than 2,000,000,000 dollars. 
Canada’s part in the war, he said, was not the result of any treaty or 
formal obligation, but sprang in perfect freedom from sentiment and 
tradition. He only wished it was possible for him to travel to the other 
Dominions to tell them in person how he felt towards them for all they 
had done and were resolved to do. 

Turning then to the treaty with Russia, he said, ““We have made a 
twenty-year treaty of goodwill and mutual aid with Soviet ‘Russia. 
You may be sure that we British are resolved to do our utmost to make 
that good with all our strength and national steadiness’. He explained 
that the Anglo-Canadian Conference, apart from dealing with imme- 
diate operations in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, was largely, if not 
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mainly, concerned with the speeding up of the war against Japan, 
As Soviet Russia had a five-year treaty of non-aggression with Japay 
it would not have been suitable for her to be represented at the Cop. 
ference, but, he said, “nothing is nearer to the wishes of Presiden 
Roosevelt and myself than to have a threefold meeting with Marshal 
Stalin’. While they were willing to undertake every possible mean 
to achieve this purpose, Marshal Stalin, in direct command of the 
victorious Russian armies, could not at the present time leave the 
battle front, where operations of vital consequence, not only to Russig 
but to all the United Nations, were going on. On behalf of the entire 
British Empire he sent salutes to Marshal Stalin on his brilliant summer 
campaign and added, “The President and I will persevere in our efforts 
to meet Marshal Stalin, and in the meantime it seems most necessary 
and urgent that a conference of the British, United States, and Russian 
Foreign Ministers, or their responsible representatives, should be held”, 
He added that there was every desire to associate Russian representa- 
tives with them in “the political decisions which arise out of the 
victories the Anglo-American Forces have gained in the Mediterranean’, 
and that there was no step which might be taken in this war about 
which it was not desired to consult with Russian friends and allies in 
fullest confidence and candour. 

On the question of a Second Front he said it was quite natural that 
the Russians should urge ceaselessly for a second front to be under- 
‘taken, and that they had inflicted such enormous injury upon 
Germany’s military strength that “‘nothing they could say in honest 
criticism of our strategy will be taken amiss by us’’. He pointed out 
however, that they had lost the front in France, and that “‘it is easier 
to have a front pulled down than it is to build it up again’. He said 
he looked forward to the day when British and American liberating 
armies would cross the Channel in full force and that, whenever the 
blow was struck, “you may be sure that it will be because we are 
satisfied that there is a good prospect of continuing success, and that 
our soldiers’ lives are expended in accordance with sound military 
plans, and not squandered fot political considerations of any kind’. 
He thought that, in the future judgment of the United,Nations and o 
history, the British and American strategy adopted would be fount 
to have been “the best that was open to us in a practical sense’. 
Bold and daring, “it has brought into play against the enemy the 
maximum effective forces that could have been deployed up to the 
present by Great Britain and the United States, having regard to the 
limitations of ocean transport, to the peculiar conditions of amphibiow 
warfare, and to the character and training of the armies we posses, 
which have largely been called into being since the beginning of the war . 

He himself always thought, he said, of the Third Frent as well ® 
the Second Front, and that the great flanking movements into Nort! 
Africa would be regarded in future times as quite a good thing to do” 
all the circumstances. It had certainly reaped rich and substanti 
results. Not only had Africa been cleared, but in the Sicilian campaigt 
of 38 days over 400,000 Axis troops had been conquered, while Muss 
lini had been overthrown. He also pointed out that it must be remem 
bered that ‘“‘by far the greater part of the German air force has bee! 
drawn off from the Russian front and is being engaged and worn dow’ 
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vith ever-growing intensity, night and day, by British and American 
pnd Canadian airmen”. . f 

Referring to air assaults, he said that ‘“‘an immense diminution of 

Hitler's war-making capacity has been achieved by the air bombard- 
rent’, and this might be expected to steadily increase in volume and 
necuracy. He readily admitted that much of all this would not have 
een possible but for the “valiant and magnificent exertion and 
riumph of the Russian army’. Not only had Russia survived and 
ecovered from frightful injuries but had inflicted, ‘‘as no other force 
n the world could have inflicted’”’, mortal damage on the German army 
nachine. 

Mr. Churchill then turned to events taking place in the Balkans. 
Referring to the Bulgarian people, who owed their liberation and exis- 
ence to Russia, he said that “the fate of Boris may serve other mis- 
‘eants with the reminder that the wages of sin is death”. All the 
Balkans were aflame, and he paid a tribute to the glorious resistance 
made by the peoples of Yugoslavia, Greece, and Montenegro. 

As to the Pacific, the principal responsibility of Great Britain against 
Japan at present lay on the Indian front and in the Indian Ocean. He 

ien announced the creation of a combined Anglo-American Command 
wer all the forces—land, sea, and air—of both countries in that theatre. 
As Supreme Commander of the South-East Asia front Lord Louis 
Mountbatten had been appointed, and was to act in constant associa- 
ion with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He referred to Lord Louis 
as a “complete triphibian, that is to say, a creature equally at home in 
hree elements—earth, air, and water—and also well accustomed to fire’. 

Speaking of the duration of the war Mr. Churchill said that the 
sermans were certainly hated as no race had ever been hated in human 
history, or with such good reason. They were sprawled over a dozen 
mee free and happy countries, and were making scars which would 
never be effaced. He thought that Nazi tyranny and Prussian mili- 
tarism might “well foresee and dread their approaching doom’. There 
vere, however, incalculable considerations to be taken into account. 
It was impossible to measure the force of the blows which the Russian 
armies were striking and were going to strike. It was also impossible to 
measure the effects of the havoc caused by bombing in Germany upon 
¢ population which had lived so long by making wars in the lands of 
thers and for the first time for more than a century was having war 
rought to its own country. Nor was it possible to measure what 
might be the future results of the Anglo-American campaign in the 
Mediterranean. . 

He ended by saying that he considered that there were “dangers in 
allowing our minds to dwell unduly upon the favourable circumstances 
vhich surround us’’, and that he considered speculation as to when the 
war would end to be at present “vain and unprofitable’. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S ADDRESS AT HARVARD 


JN Sept. 6 Mr. Churchill received an honorary degree at Harvard 
niversity, and in an address during the ceremony said he understood 
hat nearly the whole energies of the university had been drawn into 
he preparation of American youth for the battlefront. Twice in his 
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lifetime the long arm of destiny had reached across the oceans anj 
absorbed the entire life and manhood of the United States in a deadly 
struggle. It was no use saying they did not want it; that the long arm 
reached out remorselessly and everyone’s existence, environment, and 
outlook underwent a swift and irresistible change. He would offer one 
explanation of “‘these strange facts and the deep laws to which they 
respond’’—the price of greatness was responsibility. If the people of 
the United States had remained in a mediocre station, of no consequence 
in the movement of the world they might have remained undisturbed 
beyond their protecting oceans; but “one cannot rise to be in many 
ways the leading community in a civilized world without being in. 
volved in its problems, without being convulsed by its agonies and 
inspired by its causes’. 

This process would be intensified with every forward step the United 
States made. Not only were its responsibilities growing, but the world 
over which they ranged was itself contracting in relation to the powers 
of locomotion at a positively alarming rate. And to the youth of 
America, as to the youth of all Britain, he said, ‘“You cannot stop”, 
They had now reached a point where there could be no pause—it must 
be world anarchy or world order. Throughout this struggle and ordeal 
Americans would find in the British Commonwealth good comrades, to 
whom they were united by other ties besides those of State policy and 
public need: ties of blood, and history, language, literature, common 
conceptions of what was right and decent, a marked regard for fair 
play, a stern sentiment of impartial justice, and a love of personal 
freedom. 

Tyranny was their foe whatever trappings or disguise it wore: what- 
ever language it spoke they must forever be on their guard, always 
ready to spring at its throat. “In all this,”’ he said, “‘we march together, 
not only as we march and strive shoulder to shoulder . . . under the fire 
of the enemy . . . but also in those realms of thought which are conse- 
crated to the rights and dignity of man.” They had now, in continual 
vigorous action, the British and United States combined Chiefs of 
Staff committee, which disposed of all their resources and, in fact, used 
British and U.S. troops, ships, etc., just as if they were the resources of 
a single State. There were, naturally, divergencies of view, and that 
was why it was necessary to have plenary meetings of principals every 
2 or 3 months. But all these men now knew and trusted each other, 
and liked each other, and they thrashed things out with great candour 
and plain, blunt speech. This was a wonderful system—there never 
had been anything like it between two allies, and it was reproduced it 
an even more tightly knitted form at Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. He 
went on: 

“In my opinion it would be a most foolish and improvident act 01 
the part of our two Governments, or either of them, to break up this 
smooth-running and immensely powerful machinery the moment the 
war is over. For our own safety, as well as for the security of the res 
of the world, we are bound to keep it working and in running ord 
after the war—probably for a good many years, not only till we have 
set up some world arrangement to keep the peace but until we knoW 
that it is an arrangement which will really give us that protection we 
must have from danger and aggression. . . .” 
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He did not know whether this would become a party question in 

America, but he was sure it would not be in Great Britain, ““We must 
not let go of the securities we have found necessary to preserve our 
lives and liberties’, he declared, “until we are quite sure we have 
something else to put in their place which will give us an equally solid 
guarantee’. 
; Referring to the great significance of the fact that America and 
Britain spoke the same language, he said this was a priceless inheri- 
tance, and “it may well some day become the foundation of a common 
citizenship”. He did not see, too, why they should not try to spread 
their common language even more widely throughout the globe and, 
without seeking selfish advantage over any, possess themselves of this 
invaluable amenity and birthright, and he went on to advocate the 
teaching of Basic English. 

In conclusion, he said they had learned from hard experience that 
stronger, more efficient, and more rigorous world institutions than the 
League of Nations must be created to preserve peace and forestall the 
causes of future wars. In this the strongest nations must be combined 
and also those who had borne the burden and heat of the day and 
suffered under the flail of adversity, and whatever form the system 
might take, however the nations were grouped, whatever derogations 
were made from national sovereignty for the sake of the larger synthesis, 
nothing would work soundly or for long without the united effort of 
the British and American people. If they were together nothing was 
impossible; if they were divided all would fail. He therefore preached 


ontinually the doctrine of the fraternal association of the two peoples, 
ot for any material advantages or territorial aggrandisement, “but 
for the sake of service to mankind and for the honour that comes to 
those who faithfully serve great causes’’. 


HITLER’S BROADCAST OF SEPT. 10 


IN a broadcast from his H.Q. on Sept. 10 Hitler said that “freed from 
he heavy burden of the strain and expectation which for a long time 
has been laid upon us, I see that now the moment has come when I 
an again speak to the German people without being under the necessity 
ff lying to myself or to the public’. The collapse of Italy had long 
been foreseen. Her solidarity with Germany was founded not only on 
reaty, but also on the fate which the enemy had thought out for the 

Mussolirii himself had been 


August, 1939 in preventing Italy from entering the war. He himself 
nderstood the Duce’s difficulties, and therefore did not insist on 
taly fulfilling her engagements, but in fact left it to her either not to 
ome in at all or to do so just when she herself wished. By June, 1940 
lussolini had succeeded in establishing the pre-requisites for Italy’s 
Pntry into the war. 

since then the two countries had joined forces, and “not for one 
second did doubt enter the minds of either the Duce or myself that the 
Dutcome of this war would be decisive for both his and my peoples. 
herefore Germany, while herself engaged in a bitter struggle, helped 
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her ally”. Many offers of help were, however, refused. But Germy 
help prevented the loss of North Africa in the winter of 1940, and th 
intervention in the Balkans in 1941 was undertaken ‘“‘only to assiy 
our ally and to eliminate a danger which Italy’s action had brougly 
about and which, of course, also threatened Germany”’. 

The German Reich and he were in a position to assume this attitu( 
‘because we were conscious of the fact that there was at the head of the 
Italian people one of the most important men produced by contem. 
porary times—the greatest son of the Italian land since the downfal 
of the ancient Roman Empire’. His downfall would in the future 
felt by the Italian people as their deepest shame. The final act whic) 
started the coup d’état was the Duce’s demand for increased authority 
to enable him to carry on the war successfully, so as to impose the 
severest measures against all saboteurs of the war effort, and at the 
very last he was still trying to eliminate the treacherous enemies of the 
people, and thus secure Italy’s future. 

After saying that he was “happy to be able to call this great and trie 
man my friend’, and expressing his belief that loyalty was an irre. 
placeable merit in the life of peoples as among individuals, withow 
which human society would come to grief, Hitler went on to point ou 
that the German troops in Sicily continued to defend Italian soil with 
their blood, even after “this shameful procedure’. The Italian Goven- 
ment might try to justify its decision to break the alliance, but woul 
never find an excuse for the fact that this was done without informing 
its ally, and he went on to give instances of the deceit practised by 
Italians from the King downwards in assuring the Germans that Italy 
would never capitulate. Generations of Italians, he said, would tk 
ashamed that these tactics were used against an ally who had fulfilled! 
his duty with blood and sacrifices beyond the letter of the Treaty. 

For 2 years he had watched the growing influence of these rea- 
tionary, anti-German, and anti-social circles. After the Duce’s fil 
there was no longer any doubt as to their intentions, and he was, there 
fore, bound to order all those measures which in such a case coulf 
possibly be taken to preserve Germany from the fate which Badogli 
and his men had inflicted upon Italy and intended also to bring ups 
Germany. u 

The defection of Italy, he went on, meant little from a military pom 
of view, and they would now continue the struggle free from all burde 
some restrictions. The belief of ‘“‘the international plutocratic co 
spiracy” that they-would be able to bring about a July 25 in Germaty 
too, was ‘‘based on the fundamental error into which they have falleq 
both as regards my personal position and the attitude of my politic 
comrades in arms, my field marshals, admirals, and generals. Mog 
than ever before, the German Command stands as a fanatically unite 
combination opposed to this design’. 

After declaring that in 1939 ‘‘we had to face the declaration of w 
by our enemies, alone and forsaken’’, he recalled that in Septembe 
1939 he had said in the Reichstag that neither time nor force of ams 
would ever force down the German people. Since then the enemy !i 
been pushed back over 600 miles from the German frontiers, while, 4 
to the air terror, technical and organizational conditions were bel 
created which would not only break the attacks but would also enal 
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them to retaliate effectively. Nothing would ever break the steel ring 
which screened the Reich. The nation had every reason to have 
confidence in itself; the Party must set an example in everything. The 
people might well be proud of their soldiers, while the soldiers might 
well remember the homeland which now was also a fighting front. 
Never in its whole history was the German people more justifiably 
proud of itself than in this most stupendous battle of all time. All 
attempts to impose upon Germany the lot of an enslaved nation 
would be ‘shattered against this will and this achievement”’. 

He concluded by repeating how immensely proud he was to be 
allowed to be the Fiihrer of the German nation, and by saying he was 
“orateful to God Almighty for every hour which He gives me to make 
by my labours this greatest war in our history a successful one’. 


THE SURRENDER OF ITALY 


Terms of the Military Armistice 


THE military terms of the Armistice signed on Sept. 3 were published on 
Sept. 13 and were as follows:— 

1. Immediate cessation of all hostile activity by the Italian armed 
forces. 

2. Italy will use its best endeavours to deny to Germans facilities 
that might be used against the United Nations. 

3. All prisoners or internees of the United Nations to be immediately 
turned over to Allied C.-in-C. and none of these may now, or at any 
time, be evacuated to Germany. 

4. Immediate transfer of Italian fleet and Italian aircraft to such 
points as may be designated by Allied C.-in-C., with details of dis- 
armament prescribed by him. 

5. Italian merchant shipping may be requisitioned by the Allied 
C.-in-C. to meet the needs of the military and naval programme. 

6. Immediate surrender of Corsica and all Italian territory, both of 
islands and mainland, to the Allies for such use as operational bases 
and other purposes as the Allies may see fit. 

7. Immediate guarantee of free use by the Allies of all airfields and 
naval ports in Italian territory, regardless of the rate of evacuation of 
Italian territory by German forces. These ports and fields to be pro- 
_ by Italian armed forces until this function is taken over by the 
Allies. 

8. The immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian armed forces from 
all participation in the current war from whatever area wherein they 
may now be engaged. 

9. Guarantee by the Italian Government that if necessary it will 
employ all available armed forces to ensure prompt and exact compli- 
ance with all provisions of this armistice. 

\0. The C.-in-C, of the Allied Forces reserves to himself the right to 
take any measures which in his opinion may be necessary for the 
protection and interests of the Allied Forces for the prosecution of the 
var, and the Italian Government binds itself to take such administra- 
lve or other actions as the C.-in-C. may require, and, in particular, the 
--In-C, will establish Allied Military Government over such parts of 
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Italian territory as he may deem necessary in the military interests 
of the Allied Nations. 

11. The C.-in-C. Allied Forces will have full right to impose the 
measures of disarmament, demobilization, and demilitarization. 

12. Other conditions of political, economic, and financial nature 
with which Italy will be bound to comply, will be transmitted at , 
later date. 

13. The conditions of the present armistice will not be made public 
without the previous approval of the Allied C.-in-C. The English 
version will be considered the official text. 

In a statement to the press Gen. Eisenhower said the clauses pro. 
viding for the turning over of Allied prisoners and internees, the transfer 
of merchant shipping and aircraft, the surrender of Corsica, the guar. 
anteed use of airfields, ports, etc., had been rendered inapplicable in 
those parts of Italy where German armed forces had taken control, 
He bad watched the Italian fleet steaming towards Malta, and he said 
that ‘‘even if the armistice terms gave the Allies nothing material 
beyond the possession of the fleet that in itself made it wholly worth 
while’. They now had a powerful, well-balanced fleet at Malta; the 
implications of its possession were very broad. 








OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Very few enemy aircraft crossed the British coast, but a few bombs 
were dropped in East Anglia and in the south. On Sept. 6 night 4 
raiders were destroyed, and on Sept. 8,3. Very heavy night attacks were 
made on Berlin on Aug. 31 and Sept. 3, the first being completed in 45 
minutes, and the second in 20 minutes—the most concentrated attack 
yet made, in which over 1,000 tons of bombs were dropped. Targets im 
the western Germany and in the occupied countries were also raided 
the same nights, the losses being 47 bombers and 1 fighter on Aug. 3! 
and 22 bombers on Sept. 3. 

Other night attacks were on the Miinchen-Gladbach-Rheydt area 
and Duisburg (Aug. 30) when 28 bombers were lost; targets in the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr (Sept. 4) Mannheim-Ludwigshafen and 
Rhineland targets (Sept. 5) when 11 German fighters were destroyed, 
and 34 bombers lost; and Munich (Sept. 6) when 16 aircraft were lost 
On Sept. 2 Fighter Command carried out the biggest operations of the 
year over France, bombing Mardyck and Denain airfields, targets a 
Pas de Calais, the power station at Mazingarbe, the railway yards a 
Serqueux, and other targets, and destroying 4 enemy fighters, at a cost 
of 4 aircraft. The same day successful attacks were made on shippitf 
off the Dutch coast, and the lock-gates to the Hansweert Canal were hit 
4 aircraft being lost. Next day more widespread and: heavy attack 
were made by B17s, B26s, and other aircraft on targets which include 
an aircraft factory on the outskirts of Paris, a repair base at Romilly: 
sur-Seine, a reserve base at Beaumont-le-Roger, an operational ba* 
at St. André, and a service factory at Meulan-les-Mureaux. Maly 
air combats took place, the B17s destroying 23 enemy fighters and tht 
’. Allied fighters 6. 8 bombers and 2 fighters failed to return. 
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On Sept. 4 also many attacks were made—and 17 enemy fighters 
shot down—on railway yards and air bases in France and Belgium; 
also on Boulogne harbour and on E-boats off the coast, and next day 
Woensdrecht and other air bases were bombed, off the Scheldt mouth 
5 light craft sunk and 12 damaged, and off Dunkirk 2 E-boats sunk. 


On Sept. 6 Rouen and Serqueyx railway yards, Boulogne harbour, 
and other similar targets were bombed, and a heavy attack made on 
Stuttgart by U.S. aircraft. They also-raided airfields at Orleans and 
Centhes, and in air combat shot down at least 70 German fighters, 
at a cost of 34 bombers, 5 of which landed in Switzerland. These 
daylight attacks were maintained throughout the next 3 days, and on 
Sept. 9 it was announced that in the previous 24 hours over 2,000 
fighter and 1,000 bomber sorties had been made over northern France 
and the Channel. On that day also factories near Paris and air bases 
at St. Pol, St. Omer, Beauvais, Beaumont-sur-Oise, Lille, Abbeville, 
Vitry-en-Artois, Monchy, Merville, and elsewhere were bombed, and 
15 enemy fighters destroyed over Paris alone. 10 aircraft were lost. 
Other objectives attacked in these intensive operations included Le 
Trait shipyards, Courtrai, Evere, Poix, and Amiens air bases, and 
railway yards at Hazebrouck and Roosendaal. 


On Sept. 1 the U.S. 8th Air Force announced that in August they had 
destroyed for certain 631 German fignters and had lost 100 B17s and 
16 fighters. 

On Sept. 6 a joint naval and air announcement stated that in the 
Bay of Biscay 7 U-boats (out of 9 sighted) had recently been destroyed 
by sea and air attack, at a cost of 1 bomber. The number of E-boats, 
armed trawlers, and patrol vessels sunk or badly damaged in the 
Channel was considerable, and British losses very light. On Sept. 9 
amphibious exercises were carried out by large rumbers of landing 
craft, escorted by naval units, which went to within 10 miles of the 
French coast. There was no enemy interference. 


On Sept. 10 the monthly report on the anti-U-boat campaign stated 
that Allied shipping losses continued to decrease, and in August more 
U-boats were sunk than merchant ships, though there were fewer 
U-boats offering targets. Virtually no attempt was made to attack 
shipping in the North Atlantic. 


It was learnt on Sept. 10 that a powerful German naval force had 
bombarded the small Norwegian force stationed on Spitzbergen early 
on Sept. 8, since when no news had been received from the island. 
The Germans stated that the installations, stocks of fuel, radio and 
meteorological stations and coalmines had been destroyed in ‘‘a sus- 
tained attack”, the harbour works under construction rendered useless, 
and a large number of prisoners taken. 

The Germans stated on Sept. 5 that since the war began U-boats had 
sunk 18,400,000 tons of shipping, out of a total of 33,400,000 tons in 
Allied possession. In the past year alone they had sunk over 6 million 
tons. In August the Navy and Luftwaffe had sunk 2 cruisers, 6 
destroyers, 1 submarine, and 7 small craft, and had severely damaged 
| battleship, 10 cruisers, 9 destroyers, and 5 m.t.bs. They had also 
sunk 70 merchantmen and 4 sailing ships, and damaged 125 others. 
23 cargo vessels had been sunk by U-boats. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the end of August the Russians broke .nto the northern Ukraine 
by taking Rylsk and Glukhov, south-west of Sersk. In the Smolens, 
area they took Elnya and several other stations on both the lines 
leading to Smolensk from the east, including Dorogobuzh on the ling 
to Vyazma. ; 

In the extreme south the Russians were now half way to Mariupol 
and on Sept. 1 it was announced that the liquidation of the encircled 
Taganrog garrison had been completed. Over 35,000 Germans had 
been killed, 212 aircraft, 537 tanks, 494 guns, 3,600 cars and lorries, and 
29 munition dumps destroyed, and 95 tanks, 198 guns, 594 lorries, and 
much other equipment and stores captured and 5,100 prisoners taken. 

On Sept. 2 Sumy was taken, and further north Krolovets, south of 
Bryansk, and Glushkovo, céntre of the Kursk region. The whole 
region was now liberated and the Russian front ran practically due 
north and south from a point just east of Bryansk to Akhtyrka, 
Progress was also made in the Donetz Basin. On Sept. 2 Lisichansk, 
Voroshiloskaya, Chistyakovo, and Slavyanoserbsk were recovered, and 
on Sept. 3 Proletarskaya (15 miles west of Lisichansk), Verkhnaya, 
Irmina, Katievka, Balmova, and several other towns. The Russians 
were now exerting heavy pressure in the area west-north-west of 
Sumy in what was called the Konotop direction, and on Sept. 3 took 
Putivl, 30 miles north-east of Konotop, Vorenezh-Glukhov, near 
Yampul, and Bieopoye, and next day, Korop, on the Desna bend north 
and slightly west of Konotop. On Sept. 6 Konotop was stormed and 
the garrison wiped out. 

South of Kharkov Merefa was captured on Sept. 4, and in the Donetz 
Basin more progress made towards Stalino with the taking of Yenakino, 
Kalininsk, Debaltsevo, Gorlovka, Ilovaisk, Skotovaya, Khartsysk, 
and Artemovsk all within 2 days, while the forces coming from the 
north reached Slavyansk and Kramatorskaya and those moving along 
the north shore of the Sea of Azov reached the Kalmius River and 
entered Mospino, cutting the only railway to Mariupol. 

The Russians announced that between July 5 and Sept. 5 they had 
put out of action 5,729 aircraft, 8,400 tanks, 5,192 guns, and 28,00) 
lorries, and had killed over 420,000 of the enemy, making the total 
casualties inflicted at least 1,500,000. They had also captured 1,04! 
tanks, 2,018 guns, 5,382 machine-guns,7, 853 lorries, and 38,600 officers 
and men. By Sept. 7 Stalino was being shelled, and next day the 
Russians entered it and reported that their advance units were 40 miles 
west of the city and had cut the line to Kiev by taking Ocheretino. 

In the area west and south-west of Kharkov the Germans were 
fighting with great determination, and Zenkov changed hands several 
times before the Russians claimed it on Sept. 7. The Germans maée 
especially great efforts to prevent a Russian advance towards Poltava 
and towards the line running from there to Krasnograd, Lozovaya, 
and Barvenkovo, as this was vital to them for their withdrawal from 
the area round Stalino. 

On the central front the Russians made equally good progress, taking 
Baturin, just north of Bakhmach, on Sept. 7 and cutting the railway 0 
Gomel. The Konotop sector had now become the Bakhmach secto, 
representing an important Russian gain north-east of Kiev avd 
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bringing them well west of Bryansk. By Sept. 8 Borzna, some 20 miles 
west of Bakhmach, was taken, and next day Stalin, in an Order of the 
Day, described Bakhmach as a “‘decisive strong-point in the direction 
of Kiev”. 

During the next few days the Russians made further progress north 
of Bryansk, taking Lyudinovo, and south-west of Bryansk crossed the 
Desna. By Sept. 13 they had captured 2 rail junctions in the suburbs 
of the city, and were fighting in the streets. 

On the Donetz front several places west of Stalino were reached on 
Sept. 8, including Krasnoarmeisk and Avdeevka, while south of Merefa 
on the line to Krasnograd Borki was taken. The advance to Krasnoar- 
meisk was stated to be one of the longest so far made in one sweep, and 
the Germans were retreating at great speed. Chaplino and Petro- 
pavlovka were taken next day, both of them some 40 miles west of 
Krasnoarmeisk and scarcely 50 miles from the Dnieper elbow. At the 
same time the forces moving west from Slavyansk took Barvenkovo, 
and those which had crossed the Kalmius River in the south captured 
Mariupol, aided by a landing made west of the port. 

On Sept. 11 more progress was also reported in the direction of Kiev, 
and on Sept. 13 Kruty junction was taken on the only lateral railway 
east of Kiev linking the German central and southern fronts. North of 
Bryansk progress west of Kirov in the direction of Roslavl was also 
reported. 

The Germans issued daily reports of successful defensive fighting 
against heavy attacks carried out by the Russians regardless of losses. 
At the end of August they stated that the Command was husbanding its 
forces; certain territories had to be abandoned, but the result was that 
it had been possible to concentrate large forces on other fronts,. and 
the garrisons of the coastal defences in the west had been strengthened. 
By far the major part of the freshly constituted units in Germany had 
not been sent to Russia, but to the large continental strategic reserve. 
This in an emergency could be used in the East, but so far that had not 
been necessary, as the eastern army was capable of coping with its 
defensive tasks with its own reserves. 

The destruction or disablement of large numbers of tanks was 
claimed on several days without mention of losses; e.g. on Aug. 31, 
184; on Sept. 1, 120; on Sept. 6, 144; on Sept. 7, 106; on Sept. 8, 208. 
On Sept. 3 an account of several weeks’ battles in the Orel salient, in 
which the Germans withstood a great concentric attack by 11 armies, 
gave the Russian losses as over 14,000 prisoners, 5,114 tanks and 850 
guns destroyed, and 2,119 aircraft shot down. Despite enormous 
superiority the Russians had failed to break through. 

Planned withdrawals in the Donetz Basin and elsewhere were 
reported. They were all carried out in complete order, and the Rus- 
sians nowhere succeeded in overrunning the lines of the covering forces 
and rearguards. 

On Sept. 7 the Germans reported that naval units had beaten off 
attempted landings by commandos in the Gulf of Finland and on the 
east shore of Luga Bay. In recording Russian gains such as the crossing 
of the Desna River or the landing west of Mariupol they described 
ae failures, since all the advances were sealed off and the troops 
wiped out. 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 

Continuous air attacks were made on the principal rail centres and 
air bases in central and southern Italy during the few days before 
Sept. 3, when the 8th Army landed on the Calabrian coast. |) 
addition, on Sept. 2 night heavy attacks were made on Bolzano, Trento, 
and Bologna, in which the Bolzano railway bridge and road bridge 
to the Brenner Pass were badly damaged, and on Aug. 31 day Pisa was 
bombed and rail yards and an aircraft factory hit by B17s. In the 
4 days Aug. 31-Sept. 3 at least 71 enemy aircraft were destroyed, mostly 
fighters attempting to intercept the bombers. Allied losses were 33 
aircraft. 

The 8th Army occupied Reggio and San Giovanni the day they 
landed, meeting with very little opposition except from demolitions 
and delaying actions by German rearguards. By Sept. 5 some 3,000 
prisoners had been taken, and the Straits of Messina were open to 
navigation, and next day the troops entered Palmi and Delianuova 
On Sept. 8 Gen. Eiserihower announced the surrender of the Italian 
Government, and reports came from Tunis radio of landings by Ameri- 
can and Canadian troops at Salerno, south-east of Naples. On Sept. § 
it was officially stated that operations had started at 4 a.m. the previous 
day, with the U.S. 5th Army taking part. The 8th Army also effected a 
landing near Pizzo, by troops which were able to maintain their hold 
until joined by the main forces advancing up that coast, while on the 
eastern side of the toe of Italy the 8th Army reached Locri. 

While the land operations were going on very heavy air attacks were 
made on Foggia and its satellite landing grounds on Sept. 7, 8, and 9, 
during which 64 Axis aircraft were destroyed for certain, and on 
Frascati, the German H.Q. a few miles from Rome, where practically 
all the buildings were believed to be occupied by Germans. All the 
houses were wrecked, and 28 German aircraft shot down. 

On Sept. 9 Allied forces landed at Taranto and found the port in 
good working order. Meanwhile the 5th Army were fighting their way 
up from the beaches round Salerno against strong German opposition 
The port itself was occupied on Sept. 10, while at Taranto the Allies 
pushed on in 3 directions, and next day entered Brindisi, where also 
the port was in good order. In this area Italian forces were reported 
to be co-operating with the Allies, and the whole area south of Brindisi, 
with 10 air-fields, was effectively occupied by Sept. 13. The 8th 
Army also occupied Catanzaro and San Eufemia, on the east and west 
coasts of the narrowest part of the toe of Italy, and on Sept. 12 
Crotone. 

On Sept. 13 very heavy fighting was reported by the 5th Army, which 
was continually counter-attacked by strong tank forces and compelled 
to yield some of the ground occupied. Over 40 tanks, mostly Mark 
Vs, were believed to have been knocked out. Meanwhile Ailied aircraft 
of all types maintained a continuous offensive over the battle area and 
destroyed many lorries in attacks on enemy lines of communications. 
The 5th Army also had the support of the guns of warships off the 


- shore. 


Other operations were, air attacks on Sept. 11 and 12 on the Rhodes 
air bases of Maritza and Calato, and on targets in Sardinia and on the 
west coast of Greece, while on Sept. 10 it was announced that since Aug. 
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17 British submarines had sunk 7 supply ships (1 a tanker), 4 warships 
or naval auxiliaries, and 6 small craft, mostly in the southern Adriatic. 
On Sept. 9 the loss of the destroyer Puckeridge was announced. 

On Sept. 11 it was learnt that the Italian battleships Cato Duilio, 
Andrea Doria, Italia, and Vittorio Veneto, 7 cruisers, and 7 destroyers 
had reached Malta and that 14 submarines were also in Allied ports. 
The battleship Roma was sunk by German bombers on her way south 
from Spezia. On Sept. 13 the arrival at Malta of the battleship Giulio 
Cesare, 4 destroyers, 1 seaplane carrier, and 4 submarines was an- 
nounced, while 7 destroyers and smaller vessels were reported to be in 
harbours in the Balearic Islands. The only battleship not accounted for 
was the Conte di Cavour, understood to be under repair at Trieste. 

The Germans announced on Sept 3 that the Allies had 16 divisions in 
Sicily, and that not only did fighting continue there, but that landings 
effected on the mainland north of Reggio were being engaged in fierce 
fighting by German troops and heavy losses inflicted. The Italians 
stated that operations against Calabria began on a vast scale. The 
next few days German reports claimed that enemy progress was 
hesitating and very slow, and that the evacuation of Calabria was 
carried out in complete order, all supplies being cleared to safety. 
North of Palmi all attempts to pierce the German lines had failed with 
heavy loss. On Sept. 8 they announced a landing in the Gulf of 
Eufemia, and next day reported the surrender of Italy, stating that the 
measures put into force in that country were proceeding according to 
plan and Italian units had been disarmed without major incident. 
There was only local resistance, and this was quickly broken, and “‘all 
the important lines of communication are usable in their entirety’. 

On Sept. 10 they stated that Badoglio had concentrated forces round 
Rome and put the city itself in a state of defence against the Germans 
before the armistice on the pretext of the danger of an Allied landing 
to the west. Since Sept. 8 fighting had developed. Kesselring had 
accordingly brought up reinforcements and issued an ultimatum, and 
under this pressure the Italians had capitulated in an area 50 ‘kilo- 
metres round the city. The Army had taken over the protection of the 
Vatican City. In North Italy Rommel, with a division of his Army 
Corps, had forced the Italian units to capitulate after a short battle. 
The railways and roads from Carinthia and the Tirol to North Italy 
were in German hands, the Ligurian coast had been occupied from 
Genoa as far as Spezia; also the Adige valley, and the areas of Bologna, 
Verona, and Cremona, and the port of Trieste, where alone 50,000 
Italians had been disarmed. The Italian 4th Army in France had also 
surrendered and the coast from Toulon been ‘taken over. In the 
Balkans the bulk of the Italian commanders had submitted to the 
demands of Gen. von Weichs, and in Tirana and in Athens Italians “in 
the majority” had laid down their arms. Air bases and key ports on 
the Adriatic coast were now in German hands, and “more and more 
Italian units everywhere are coming over to us to continue the struggle’. 

An Italian communiqué on Sept. 10 about Rome explained .that 
hegotiations opened the day before with the Germans had concluded 
that afternoon with the acceptance of an agreement stipulating that 
German troops should stop at the limit of the open city but would 
occupy the Embassy, the Italian radio station, and the telephone 





- 
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exchange. Gen. di Bergolo was now Commander of the military gary 
son, with 1 infantry division to keep order as well as all the police 


forces. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Very heavy air attacks were continued on the air-fields at Wewak 
and on Aug. 29-31 at least 56 enemy aircraft destroyed in the air an 
on the ground, the probable figures of ‘planes wrecked or badly damage 
being very much higher. The Madang area was also bombed, and of 
the coast there and at Finschafen a cruiser was hit and: many barges sunk 
or damaged. Off Wewak, also, shipping was bombed, and on Sept. 3 
a warship was set on fire and 3 cargo ships sunk and a fourth left 
burning. Of ‘O’ fighters which intervened 12 were destroyed, 8 probably, 
and 5 damaged. 

In the land operations Salamaua was described as surrounded on 
Sept. 2, and on Sept. 13 its capture was announced. On Sept. 4 land- 
ings were made east of Lae, after the town had been shelled and bombed 
the previous day till it lay in ruins, while 21 “O”’ fighters trying to 
intercept were destroyed. On Sept. 5 U.S. parachute troops landed 
west of the port and seized positions in the Markham River valley 
while simultaneously a composite force of the A.I.F. reached the river 
after marching 55 miles through the jungle in 5 days.. They crossed the 
river, joined up with the parachutists, and seized Nadzab aerodrome. 
Other forces landed north of Lae, and the 20,000 Japanese troops in the 
area now had no way of escape except southward, by’sea. On Sept. |? 
and 13 the town was heavily bombed, while warships were als 
operating along the coast. 

In the Solomons effective air attacks were made on Kahili and Vila 
and on Morgusaia Island (in the Buin-Faisi area). At Kahili alone on 
one day 36 enemy ‘planes were shot down. Cape Gloucester (New 
Britain) and Rabaul were also bombed, and sweeps made over the 
Dutch New Guinea coast, the Aru Islands, and the Vitu Islands. 

On Sept. 4 it was announced that the Japanese had evacuated 
Rekata Bay. 

U.S. communiqués reported (Sept 1) a successful raid on Marcus Islan¢, 
990 miles from the Japanese coast, by a task force, which according to 
the Japanese consisted of 2 aircraft-carriers bringing 60 bombers and 
fighters. They stated (Sept. 3) that in August 584 Japanese ’planes hai 
been destroyed, 33 probably destroyed, and 31 damaged for the loss 0! 
145; also that over 500 barges had been sunk, and the U.S. Navy 
announced the same day that’since the war began’ over one-third 0! 
the Japanese merchant tonnage had been sunk, i.e. 2,539,600 tons. On 
Sept. 8 they announced that submarines had recently sunk 6 cargo 
ships, including a tanker, and damaged 4. A Dutch submarine sank ‘ 
supply ship of 5,000 tons in the Straits of Malacca. 

On Sept. 13 the U.S. Navy announced that bombers had attacked 
the. Paramushiro island area, damaging 5 ships and shooting down « 
least 10 “‘O”’ fighters. U.S. losses were 4 aircraft by enemy action and 
6 others overdue. 

Darwin was raided on Sept. 8, and Vella Lavella was attacked by 
dive-bombers, 9 of which were destroyed. The Japanese claimed the 
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sinking of a cruiser and 6 transports during the Allied landings near 


Lae. 

Sino-Japanese War. Chinese successes were reported against 
Japanese forces attacking south of Kinhwa, the Chekiang capital. In 
the Canton area the Chinese held up a Japanese advance from Tungwan, 
on the East River, and then pushed on to capture Hwenli. On Aug. 31 
US. aircraft bombed Ichang, Hanoi, and Hong Kong, and on Sept. 10 
night Hankow and Wuchang. 

Fighting between Communist troops and Chungking’s Peace Pre- 
servation Force in South Shantung was reported to have broken out in 
August, but details were not available. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were confined to air attacks on road, river, and rail 
centres, including Maymyo, Paletwa, Magwe, Prome, Chauk, Toungoo, 
Pyawbwe, Henzada, and the Arakan district. On Sept. 5 a heavy 
attack was made on the Namtu mines, near Lashio. The Japanese were 
reported to be sending large numbers of troops with guns, etc., into 
Burma from Indo-China. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 

Sept. 8—Gen. Eisenhower broadcast, at 5.30 p.m. from Algiers, the 
announcement of the unconditional surrender of its forces by the Italian 
Government, and said, ‘‘as Allied C.-in-C. I have granted a military 
armistice, the terms.of which have been approved by the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, the United States, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. I am thus acting in the interests of the United 
Nations. The Italian Government has bound itself to abide by these 
terms without reservation. The armistice was signed by my repre- 
sentative and the representative of Marshal Badoglio, and it becomes 
effective this instant.... All Italians who now act to help eject the 
German aggressor from Italian soil will have the assistance and support 
of the United Nations’’. 

Sept. 13.—Algiers radio quoted 2 decrees placing on the retired list 
M. Yves Chatel, former Vichy Governor of Algeria, and M. Boisson, 
former Governor of French West Africa. 


ARGENTINA 

Aug. 31.—The Government replied to the British Note regarding 
Axis war criminals, and stated that they were prepared to grant 
asylum to “political criminals” only. An official statement was also 
issued declaring that Argentina had always maintained the right of 
sanctuary as a humanitarian institution to prevent blind acts of 
vengeance in moments of political passion. 

Replies were also sent to the Canadian and United States Notes. 

Sept. 5.—It was learnt that the authorities had detained the British 
president and the American manager of an electricity company and 
seized its books and records. Several other senior officials of the concern 
were also reported to be in custody. The U.S. Embassy asked why the 
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manager had been detained, but the reply given was not published, 
The police stated that the action was taken at the request of the 
Federal Commissioner of Tucuman. 

Sept. 7.—Request to purchase arms refused. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 9.—The Foreign Minister resigned, stating that he was anxious 
to remove every obstacle that his presence in the Government might 
represent to its success. He took full responsibility for his Note to the 
U.S. Secretary of State. 

The president and manager of the electricity company were released, 

Sept. 10.—The President accepted Admiral Storni’s resignation, and 
Gen. Gilbert, the Minister of the Interior; was appointed interim 
Foreign Minister. 

Sept. 11.—The President issued a proclamation saying the Govern- 
ment’s line of conduct would be maintained with a firmness corre- 
sponding to the dignity of the nation, and_the sacred right of self. 
determination would be reaffirmed, and foreign suggestions ignored. 

Sept. 13.—La Prensa, of Buenos Ayres, published a leading article 
denouncing the continuance of the state of siege, which, it said, had 
“placed a bandage over the eyes of the Government at the very time 
when they most needed to know public opinion’’. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 3.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in Canberra. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Curtin outlined proposals for setting up a permanent 
Empire Council to ensure a strengthened united front for Britain and 
the Dominions after the war. He proposed that the council should 
meet in Ottawa, Canberra, Pretoria, and Wellington, as well as London; 
it should have a permanent secretariat, of men expert in peace pro- 
blems; the Dominions should be represented by the High Commis- 
sioners; and there should be constant association between the best 
minds of Britain and the Dominions. 

As he envisaged the council it would have a structure similar to that 
of the Pacific War Council. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister was reported to have held 4 conferences 
with former Premiers with the object of finding a formula for colla- 
boration with them, but to have been advised by them to resign. 
(Except for Tsankov, all of them were anti-Nazis.) 

It was learnt that the leaders of the pro-Russian Military League 
who had been interned in 1941, had been set at liberty. . 

Sept. 5.—Turkish reports described Sofia and the provinces as under 
an undeclared state of siege, with Germans controlling the vital 
administrative posts in the army, police, transport, radio, and 
other communication services. 

Sept. 7.—-Swedish reports stated that strong units of the Germat 
army had arrived in Sofia to keep order. Ribbentrop was believed to 
be in the capital, and to have told Filov that a regency must be set up 
without delay. Crowds demonstrated outside the Royal palace deman¢- 
ing that Filov’s Government be got rid of before it was too late. 4 
Swiss report gave the number of political arrests since the Kings 
death as 2,300. 
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Sept. 11.—According to German reports the Regency Council was. 
sworn in, with Gabrovski, the Minister of the Interior, as Premier and 
Foreign Minister. 


CANADA 
Aug. 31.—Mr. Churchill left Quebec for Washington. 


CHILE 

Aug. 31.—The Cabinet resigned to give the President “‘full liberty 
of reorganization’. He reformed it, giving most of the posts to members 
of the Radical Party. Sefior Fernandez remained Foreign Minister. 


CHINA . 

Sept. 13.—Chiang Kai-shek was elected President of the Republic 
by the plenary session of the Kuomintang central executive committee, 
which also passed amendments providing that he should represent 
China in foreign affairs and conferring the full power of the Govern- 
ment on the President. (Hitherto he had been titular head only.) The 
Generalissimo was also elected President of the Executive Yuan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast from London, appealed 
to the people to “hold out and help to hasten the coming of the day 
when the rule of our own affairs will again be returned to our hands”. 
The main lines of the Czech programme were to help make the existing 
unity of the United Nations into the basis of a new world settlement 
based on internationally valid and binding legal order. They considered 
the return of France to the rank of a great European Power essential, 
and they wished to continue in close collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. It was “unconditionally necessary for Russia to take a perma- 
nent part in European politics’, and the existing collaboration between 
Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. was a fundamental condition of the 
permanence of a genuine new world order. 


DENMARK 

Aug. 31.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that the arrest of all the 
trade union leaders and other measures, including threats of death, 
had prevented a general strike on Aug. 29. The garrison at Naestved, 
in Zealand, were reported to be holding out against German attacks, 
and serious disturbances were stated to have occurred in Copenhagen. 
A submarine reached Malmé, and a few refugees. Germans occupied 
all the Copenhagen police stations, as all the policemen refused to 
swear to obey Hanneken’s orders. 
_ Sept. 1—The King and the Crown Prince were believed to be 
interned, with a number of senior Army and Navy officers, including 
Admiral Vedel, who sent out a message to all ships to “‘flee to Sweden 
or sink the ship” before being apprehended. Prominent citizens in 
ee were stated to include church dignitaries, professors, journalists, 
and actors. 

The Minister in Stockholm and the senior Legation staff resigned, on 
the ground that the situation prevented the King from fulfilling his 
constitutional functions. 
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- The German News iastan stated that resistance to martial law had 
been “easily crushed, with small losses’. The Army had been dis. 
banded and disarmed, and the major part of Danish war vehicles 
confiscated. The German radio declared that England had started 
the strikes and sabotage. 

Sept. 2.—The German News Agency stated that all the members of 
the Danish Government had resumed their private occupations and 
that Hr. Scavenius was away on a holiday. 

Sept. 3.—The wireless announced that all firearms and explosives 
must be handed in by Sept. 7, on pain of death. More acts of sabotage 
were reported that day, and the curfew hours were extended and.all 
restaurants, theatres, etc., closed at 8 p.m. 

Sept. 8.—The Germans executed a Dane for sabotage on the railway. 


EGYPT 


Sept. 3.—Mr. Casey, broadcasting to the people of the Middle East, 
referred to the lessons to be learned from the two wars, and then 
pointed out that they had many things in common, and were united by 
bonds of language, culture, religion, and tradition. They had much 
common ground on which to build a fruitful association, and “‘T do not 
doubt,’’ he said, “that your leaders are even now striving to work out 
future relationships between yourselves ahd your joint relationship to 
the great democracies of the world’. He hoped there was something 
in the long political experience and attitude of the British people 
which might prove of value to the peoples of the Middle East in solving 
their problems. 

Mr. Casey also reminded his listeners of what the Allies had done to 
protect the Middle East, and of the vast sums spent there. They had 
paid for everything they had had, and had only bought what was 
surplus to local requirements. They had also built and vastly improved 
roads and railways, aerodromes, and ports, which would be of lasting 
benefit to the Middle East countries. They had given full employment 
to their people and had trained many thousands of their workmen, 
helped them to develop new industries, and improved their agriculture. 
In return, those countries had afforded them hospitality and given 
them ready assistance in many directions. 

Sept. 8.— An announcement to the Italian forces in the Balkans and 
the Aegean was broadcast from Cairo by the Allied C.-in-C., Middle 
East giving the following 6 orders ‘‘conforming with the armistice 
conditions’: All hostile acts to cease towards the population of the 
countries in which they were; every unit to maintain ‘the strictest 
discipline and keep its actual formations; every attempt by Germans 
to disarm Italian forces or take possession of their arms, stores, 
petrol, etc., to be resisted by force, and all German orders disregarded, 
Italian troops to seize by force all points occupied by Germans in the 
Dodecannese; all units of the Fleet to proceed to Haifa and of the 
mercantile marine to Alexandria; and all aircraft to fly to Nicosia, 
Derna, Tobruk, or El] Adem. Gen. Wilson also broadcast a message 
to Greeks and Yugoslavs stating that the Italians had been beaten to 
their knees, and ‘‘the gallant work of your guerrilla bands and under- 
ground organizations in disorganizing Axis plans has helped the great 
Allied victory ... Italian troops in the Balkans are now obeying my 
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orders, not German orders. The fight still goes on against these Ger- 
mans... lo all of you who are our friends I say, do not prevent the 
Italians from returning home’”’. 

[The Germans would seek to cause bloodshed between the Italians 
and the Greeks and Yugoslavs so as to strengthen their own position-—— 
“Do not be misled by this... do your best to obtain peacefully Axis 
arms and equipment to enable you to carry on your glorious struggle 
against the remaining enemy’. 

Sept. 9.—Mr. Casey told the press that British prisoners of war in 
Italian hands numbered 59,000, the majority of whom were in North 
Italy. Italian prisoners in the Middle East numbered 68,000, with 
67,000 Sicilian internees. He said that if the warning to Italian seamen 
not to sabotage or scuttle their ships was nét observed it would be 
worse for Italy, as every ship was needed to carry food supplées 
to that country. 

Gen. Wilson said the Italian surrender deprived the Germans of 65 
divisions, divided in almost equal proportions between the Aegean, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, on the one hand, and between Italy and 
Sardinia on the other. 


FINLAND 

Sept. 4.—-The Government published an appeal for calm made by 
the Prime Minister in a secret session of Parliament the previous day. 
He said the Government were doing their utmost to maintain good 
relations with all countries and neglecting no effort to obtain for 
Finland the peace which she had never ceased to desire. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 31.—M. Massigli’s statement on good relations with Italy. 
(see Tunisia.) 

Sept. 3.--The Committee of Liberation decided to mobilize all 
French citizens and subjects resident abroad and in the Empire, and 
set up a committee of Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle and M. Philip to 
direct relations between members of the Liberation Committee and 
the resistance movement inside France. The Committee also decided 
that Pétain as well as those belonging to his “‘pseudo-Government”’ 
should be placed on trial as soon as circumstances permitted. 

Sept. 4-—The Vichy Government announced that the death penalty 
would be inflicted for setting fire to crops or foodstuffs, and for destroy- 
ing threshing machines. The escape from Riom was reported of Gen. 
de Tassigny, condemned to 10 years’ imprisonment for attempting to 
organize resistance to the German occupation of the unoccupied zone 
in November, 1942. 

_ Sept. 7.—M. de Menthon was appointed Commissioner for Justice 
in the Committee of National Liberation, succeeding Dr. Abadie, who 
retained the posts of Public Education and Health. 

Sept. 9—The Committee of National Liberation issued a report 
stating that it took note of Gen. Eisenhower’s announcement of the 
armistice and of the fact that armistice terms had been approved 
beforehand by the British, American, and Soviet Governments. It 
gave an assurance that the sacrifices France had made by the side of 
her allies would go on and increase until final victory over all the Axis 
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Powers. It continued, ‘‘the Committee had the opportunity earlier ty 
acquaint the Governments in London, Washington, and Moscow with 
the position taken up by France regarding the stipulations of the 
armistice that was being prepared. It has decided to renew and clarify 
still further for the benefit of these Governments, as well as for those of 
other States at war with Italy, its statement of terms which it regards 
as indispensable for the safeguard of the vital interests of Metropolitan 
France and her empire, interests which require the participation oj 
France in any convention concerning Italy’’. 

Sept. 12.—It was understood that the National Committee had 
completed arrangements for the formation of a Consultative Assembly 
at Algiers, to represent as widely as possible French national opinion, 
for the guidance of the Committee. It would function on Parliamentary 
lees, but would not be elected. The undertaking was given, however, 
that it would be dissolved directly an elected National Assembly could 
be created to set up a provisional Government. 

The Assembly would have 84 members, i.e. 20 members of the 
Senate and Chamber of the Third Republic who were in North Africa; 
12 members of the General Councils in North Africa; 40 members 
representing organizations for resistance in France; and 12 from 
organizations of resistance outside France. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 2.—Goebbels declared in Das Reich that the German people 
and its leaders were not guilty of the war; it had been forced upon 


them. The situation of the Reich was more than serious at the begin- 
ning, but “‘by his sovereign strategy the Fiihrer succeeded in bursting 
the strangling ring which at the beginning of the war encircled us. 
To-day we can no longer be starved as regards either food or raw 
materials”. Their guarantees of victory were firm, and “‘if the enemy 
wants to attempt to wrest them from us he must do it in the bloodiest 
struggle of all history. This time all is at stake . . . we did not want this 
war, therefore-we do not enjoy it. For us it is a bitter duty. ...” 
Sept. 5.—A Pastoral Letter issued on Aug. 19 by the Fulda Con- 
ference of 29 archbishops and bishops was published, declaring that 
even now, in the present perilous sacrificial condition in which the 
Fatherland was placed, “‘the war against the heritage of our Christian 
faith and against the Church of Jesus Christ is being continued. School- 
ing and upbringing are placed to a great extent at the service of the 
dechristianization of the people’. Children in evacuation camps wert 
refused religious instruction, attendance at church was _ rendered 
difficult or even impossible, and in some places the holding of Christian 
services was being obstructed and prevented. Only ignorance and 
untruthfulness could dare to assert that the introduction of Christianity 
was a misfortune for Germany. All spiritual movements and wordy 
philosophies which deviated from the Christian faith had proved to 
be false doctrines and had ended in bitter disappointment. Only 
Christian faith and God’s commands were the firm foundation on which 
truth, right and justice, freedom and peace, authority and obedience, 
worldly law and happiness, and community life could be set up. 
Broadcasts in Ukrainian urged the people of that country to recon- 
sider their attitude to Germany, and announced that Hitler intended 
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to give them and other European peoples complete freedom and 
independence, establishing a new relationship with Germany by means 
of freely concluded treaties. Unlike London and Washington, which 
tolerated only plutocratic forms of government, Germany would 
guarantee to all States their national freedom and to their citizens 
personal liberty to work out their own destinies. Germany was not 
fighting for a doctrine, like Russia, but for her existence, and she 
therefore recognized and guaranteed to every other State the same 
right to exist according to its citizens’ free will. 

Sept. 7—Swiss reports stated that men aged 50 to 59 had been 
ordered to report for military service by Sept. 25. 

Rosenberg, speaking at Strasbourg, said “‘the Nazis have burnt 
their bridges in the conviction that only by this action can the conditions 
for the great battle for Germany be created. To-day it can be said that 
the entire nation has burnt its bridges; it has no choice except battle’’. 

Sept. 8.—The News Agency announced that Hitler had signed a 
decree on Sept. 2 providing for the complete reorganization of war 
industries, and appointed Speer chief of war production. It stated that 
Funk, the Minister of National Economy, was in charge of the general 
economy of the nation, the provisioning of the population, and all 
matters regarding credit and finance, including the financing of war 
production and of exports. 

The radio services announced the surrender of Italy, describing it as 
“open treachery’, and late at night stated that ‘‘The veil has been torn 
from a treacherous intrigue which for’ weeks has been enacted by an 
Italian clique, serfs to Jews and alien to their own people. First the 
Italian people is to be sacrificed, then Europe, fighting for its free- 
dom, is to become the next victim. The enemies of Fascism have 
allied themselves with Bolshevism. The Italian people would be the 
first to pay the toll, then the whole of Europe, if the German 
leadership had not made all preparations in time’’. 

A broadcast also stated that it had been learnt from well-informed 
circles in the Wilhelmstrasse that the Government had not been taken 
by surprise by the Italian step. “‘Since the criminal attempt on the 
Duce on July 25,” it said, ‘‘and the Putsch prepared with the British 
and Americans aiming at abolishing the Fascist Government, . . . the 
German leadership was prepared for this open treason by the present 
Italian Government. It therefore has made all necessary military 
measures.”” 

Sept. 9.—Swedish reports stated that orders had been issued for the 
evacuation of Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, Graz, and other cities. 

The radio services announced the formation of an Italian ‘National 
Fascist Government”’ (reported in Sweden to be headed by Farinacci) 
and called on all Italian forces to rally to it and join the Germans. A 
a was broadcast urging them not to “‘obey the false orders 
of treason’’, 

The Nazi deputy press chief told the foreign press that Italy’s 
surrender would “go down in history as the most indecent, most 
spineless, and—for its prime movers—most devastating act of a clique 
of traitors’, 

Sept. 10.—Hitler’s Speech as to collapse of Italy. (see Special 
Summary.) . 
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Sept. 11.—The anil ietedoend a statement by the Diplomatische 
Korrespondenz declaring that on Sept. 1 the Italian Foreign Minister 
had told the German Chargé d’Affaires in Rome that the Badoglip 
Government was as determined as ever not to capitulate, and that on 
Sept. 3 Badoglio had assured the Chargé d’ Affaires that “we shall fight 
and we shall not capitulate’. Also, on Sept. 8 King Victor had said to 
the Chargé d’Affaires that he hoped the German Government was 
convinced that it could rely on the loyalty of the Italian Government, 
Badoglio, and the Army. Even after the announcement of the surrender 
the Italian Chief of Staff had described the report as “‘an insolent 
British propaganda lie’’. 

The overseas radio announced that Albania and Montenegro had 
proclaimed their independence. Leaflets had been dropped in Albania 
stating that German troops had orders to protect the country against 
an Allied invasion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Aug. 31.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast from Quebec. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Mr. Eden received M. Maisky. 

The Secretary of State for War, in a written reply to a Parliamentary 
question, stated that the Italian Government had given assurances to 
the Government that no British prisoner of war had been transferred 
to Germany since the fall of the Fascist régime. ‘“We know,”’ he added, 
“that a certain number were transferred shortly before the change in 
Government, but still await details from the protecting Power.” 
Nothing in international law forbad the Italians from transferring 
captives to Germany. 

Sept. 2.—Gen. Arnold, Commanding General of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, arrived in the country. The Chief of the Imperial General Stati 
and the Chief of the Air Staff arrived back in London. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Churchill’s speech at Harvard University. (see Special 
Summary.) 

Sept. 7.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of the 
Colonial Economic Advisory Committee, with the Duke of Devonshire 
as chairman, “‘to advise the Secretary of State on such questions of 
economic policy in relation to the Colonial Dependencies as he may 
refer to the Committee, including particularly matters of general polic) 
arising on programmes of economic development”’. 

The Minister of Labour told the Trades Union Congress at Southport 
that the Government’s demobilization plan provided that length oi 
service would be the criterion for release. As regards the plea that 
quality of service also should be considered and account taken of the 
demands of industry for the early release of men with special skill he 
said, ‘“we won’t submit to so-called key-men or other men pulling wires 
one way or another’. 

Sept. 8.—An official statement announced the surrender of the 
Italian Government, and added “‘the Armistice is strictly a military 
instrument signed by the military authorities, and does not inc lude 
political, financial, and economic terms, which will be imposed later. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the present position does not permit of 
the public announcement of the contents of a military document 
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signed in these circumstances. It is not, therefore, at present proposed 
to alter the date of the meeting of Parliament, but the Prime Minister 
expects to be in a position to make a full statement to Parliament on 
its reassembly”. 

Sept. 11—Mr. Churchill’s message to Badoglio and the Italian 
people. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 13.—It was announced that in August 108 people had been 
killed and 164 seriously injured in air raids in the United Kingdom. 


GREECE 

Sept. 10.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast from Cairo to the 
nation, said the Government were consulted and had an opportunity 
of expressing their views on the Italian capitulation. Their representa- 
tive was actually present at the signing of the armistice document. 

Sept. 11—The Hellenic News Agency in Cairo announced that 
Germany had taken over full control in Greece, and had disarmed 
all the Italian troops in Athens. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 4.—Swiss reports stated that the Government were taking steps 
to declare Budapest an open city, including the diversion of military 
iraffic to auxiliary railway lines in Western Hungary. 

Sept. 9.— Budapest radio broadcast a report of a speech by the Prime 
Minister, thanking Italy for her support of Hungary. It was Italy—not 
only Mussolini and the régime, but the Italian nation—who had always 
stood faithfully by the side of Hungary during the past 20 years. 


INDIA 

Aug. 31.—The Federal Court gave judgment upholding the validity 
of the part of the Viceroy’s Ordinance of April 28 to make valid 
detentions under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Act (under which 
Congress Party leaders were detained). 


IRAN 
_Sept.4.—The Government announced the recent discovery of a 
German espionage centre, organized for disorder and sabotage, and 
controlled by Germans illegally residing in the country. Some Persians 
suspected of complicity had been arrested. 

Sept. 9—The Government declared war on Germany. 


ITALY 

Sept. 1.—The Stefani Agency announced that Gen. Pariani had been 
appointed Ambassador to Germany. (He had been Viceroy of Albania 
since March.) 
_ Sept. 2.—Rome_ wireless reported that Badoglio’s commission 
investigating the fortunes made by Fascist leaders stated that the 
greater part of the immense patrimony of the Cianos had already been 
confiscated, and further investigations into the wealth of Ciano and his 
wife were being conducted throughout the whole of Italy. Numerous 
other cases had been investigated, and among the best known of the 
officials who had been rigorously dealt with were Farinacci, Rossoni , 
Bottai, Starace, Brandimarte, Ciannetti, and Gazzotti. 
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Sept. 3.—De Bono and Cavellero were reported to have been arrested 
and Ciano re-arrested. 

Sept. 4.—Rome radio, broadcasting in English, said, “We got rid of 
Fascism, but what has been the result? Ever since Fascism went the 
Americans and the British have attacked and destroyed more things 
with their bombings than they ever did before. We are the most reason. 
able people in the world. We are always ready to listen to reason, and 
to accept it. The British and Americans have asked for our uncondi- 
tional surrender. If we were given half a chance we could really do 
things ina serious way. The fact that the Allies have wanted to tum 
the words of the Pope to their own interests has once more shown that 
there is very little to hope for from the British and Americans. It has 
shown once more that hope lies in other directions, and that real help 
may come even from the most unexpected quarters. The whole country 
should see that a Communist form of Government would be by far the 
best. Italians to-day are very near the turning-point. We have had 
to come to the conclusion that there is little to hope for from the 
democracies”’. 

Sept. 5.—Rome radio declared, in English, that ‘the sooner we have 
an honourable peace the better. We realize, however, that no street 
demonstrations will bring it any nearer. Meanwhile, the enemy, 
supported by huge quantities of material and the largest air umbrella 
ever seen, is advancing on our mainland. Our soldiers in Calabria are 
fighting without a pause, but they have not the adequate means at 
their disposal’”’. 

Sept. 6.—Rome radio announced, “‘we ask you, Britain and America, 
are you prepared to guarantee Italy’s 1919 frontiers? Do you intend to 
respect the independence and unity of our unfortunate. country? If 
you do, why don’t you say so?”” The two Governments showed by their 
“unconditional surrender” terms that they didn’t want to give any 
such undertaking. 

Sept. 8.—Badoglio issued a proclamation announcing that the 
Government, ‘‘recognizing the impossibility of continuing the unequal 
struggle against the overwhelming power of the enemy, with the object 
of avoiding further and more grievous harm to the nation, has requested 
an armistice from Gen. Eisenhower . . . This request has been granted. 
The Italian forces will therefore cease all acts of hostility against the 
Anglo-American forces wherever they may meet. They will, however, 
oppose attack from any other quarter.” 

British statement re the Armistice. (see Great Britain.) 

Gen. Eisenhower’s broadcast. (see Algeria.) 

Broadcast to Italian forces in the Balkans and Aegean Sea. (s¢ 
Egypt.) . 

Leaflets were dropped by Allied aircraft in many places announcing 
the surrender and calling on the people to help in expelling ‘the eternal 
enemy’ from Italian soil. They appealed to transport workers to set 
that no train, ship, or lorry carrying German troops or material was 
allowed to move, and called on Italians to make one supreme effort “1 
the next crucial week’”’, and so help to win the Italian war of liberation. 

Sept. 9—Announcement, by German radio, of formation of 
“National Fascist Government”. (see Germany.) 

Rome radio announced the text of a message which had been sent 
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to the German Government by Marshal Badoglio on Sept. 8. He said 
his first decision, on taking over the Government, was for a continua- 
tion of the war, “‘to defend Italian territory against the danger of 
imminent invasion”. He did not hide the very grave situation and the 
feeble possibilities of resistance, but “‘the sense of duty which every 
responsible statesman owes to his nation prevailed in my considera- 
tions’. Thus Italy continued to fight, in the hope that the enemy could 
not advance on the continent. But the defences broke down, and Italy 
no longer had the strength to resist. Her communications had been 
thrown into confusion, and her supplies were completely exhausted, 
because of the severe and growing restrictions on German imports. 
The enemy was now able to.land how he liked, where he liked, and when 
he liked. The Government, therefore, could no longer bear the respon- 
sibility for continuing a war which had cost Italy the loss of her 
empire, the destruction of her towns, the annihilation of her industries, 
her merchant navy, and her railways, and had finally caused the in- 
vasion of the country. ‘‘One cannot,” he said, “demand of a nation 
that it continue the fight when all legitimate hope—not merely of 
victory, but even of defence—has vanished. In order to avoid complete 
ruin Italy is therefore obliged to ask the enemy for an armistice.”’ 

The Stefani Agency reported that a strong German force had entered 
Genoa and surrounded the port and the industrial drea. 

Sept. 10.—Rome radio stated that Badoglio had left Rome on a tour 
of inspection and that Marshal Caviglio had taken temporary military 
charge. Rome was reported to be under attack by the German Army. 
The Italian Commander at Milan announced through Rome radio that 
he had made an arrangement with the Germans by which they agreed 
not to insist at the disarming of the.Italian garrison. 

Sept. 11.—German accusations of Italian deceit as to the surrender. 
(see Germany.) Appeal to the people by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt (see. U.S.A.) 

The Stefani Agency stated that fighting broke out between Italian 

and German troops on the outskirts of Rome on Sept. 10, and that 
shells had fallen in the centre of the city. In Turin the Italians were still 
“yg Vatican radio stated that St. Peter’s had been closed for 
« Gays. 
_ German reports stated that rioting had broken out in Milan and 
Turin, but had been repressed. The disarming of Badoglio’s army was 
nearly complete, and over 200,000 men had surrendered. Numbers of 
troops were ready to fight with the Germans. Milan, Turin, Brescia, 
Padua, and Pola had been occupied. 

Palermo radio reported that the King had announced that circum- 
stances had forced the Crown and the Government to move to another 
locality in Italy. 

A proclamation was broadcast from an unidentified station, described 
as issued by Badoglio, declaring that when announcing the armistice he 
had explained that the armed forces should not carry out any hostile 
act against the Anglo-American troops, but should be ready to react 
against attacks from any other direction. Now, the German forces had 
by violence occupied towns and ports, and were carrying out acts of 
aggression against them on land, on sea, and in the air. ‘Italians, the 


, 


moment is very grave, and only virile decisions can save Italy”’. 
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A proclamation by the King was then read out, stating that he had 
authorized the request for armistice, with the intention of avoiding 
even graver suffering and greater sacrifices. : 

Sept. 12.—German reports, from Hitler’s H.Q., stated that Mussolini 
had been liberated by German parachute troops, men of the security 
service, and the armed S.S. He was nowat “‘an absolutely safe place”. 

Sept. 13.—The German overseas news agency reported that the 
Fascist Party was re-established in Genoa on Sept. 12, and other towns 
were following Genoa’s example. Fascists everywhere were meeting 
again and taking over the direction of the country’s political life. 


JAPAN 


Sept. 7.—Tokyo radio reported that ‘‘costly’”’ losses had been in. 
curred in New Guinea, and said that “‘developments of the war situation 
hereafter warrant absolutely no optimism”’. 

Sept. 9.—An official statement described the Italian surrender a 
“a violation of the Tripartite Treaty of Alliance’, and the Cabinet 
Information Board announced that “Japan had taken all necessary 
measures in anticipation of such an eventuality, and the capitulation 
will in no way affect the war situation’”’. , 

The Domei Agency issued a message that ‘‘the greater East Asia 
war will be waged more vigorously than ever until final victory”, and 
said that ‘thanks to enormous advantages at the beginning of the war 
Japan finds herself in a firm position, able to conduct the war to final 
victory, a position which will be in no way affected by developments 
of the military situation elsewhere’. 


MEXICO 

Sept. 1.—The President, in his annual report to Congress, said that 
relations with the United States had never been better throughout 
their history, and praised the financial, social, and industrial aid the; 
had given Mexico in the past year. Mexico’s contribution to the wat 
had so far beer confined to the supply of strategic materials, but 1! 
necessary she was ready to take a direct part. Over 11,000 Mexicans 
were in the U.S. forces. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Sept. 2.—The Queen, broadcasting from London, referred to the 
question of the reconstruction of legal governmental authority at the 
moment of the country’s liberation, and said decrees were beilg 
drafted by the Government providing for the introduction of a-speci! 
state of siege as the first step. The training of the personnel neededt 
carry on the initial internal administration was already under way, ai 
‘‘under the leadership of a soldier’’, she said, “‘they will be charged wii 
the exercise of military authority. Military authority will be preset 
at the hour of liberation provided with orders for the restoration 0! 4 
sound civil authority, In view of their training and spirit they will b 
the first liberators in a real sense. They come to you as friends ale 
helpers. All those of goodwill may feel safe, and will be able to sta" 
on the restoration of our country”’. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Aug. 31.—Figures were issued showing that in September, 1939 
here were 355,000 men of military age in the country, and that total 
Hale enrolments numbered 189,000. The maximum enrolment in the 
ome Guard was 124,000, and there were 160,000 men and 100,000 
yomen enrolled for civil defence. Air Force personnel was 1,800 when 
yar began, and 42,000 in 1943. 


PERU 

Sept. 7.—The President of the Republic inaugurated a new highway 
through Peru, linking the Pacific with the Atlantic, by opening a 
bridge and highway over the Aguaytia River. 


POLAND 

Aug. 31—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast from London, warned 
the people against a premature rising. In the coming phase of the 
final struggle they must not give way to unmastered instincts of 
despair. The German terror concealed a desire to drown a prematurely 
provoked rising in blood. It had always been the German’s chief aim 
to exterminate the whole Polish nation and seize Polish territory for 
themselves, and covertly they intended to cause losses such as it was 
beyond human power to make good. 

Even under the watchword ‘Poland’ anybody who really had 
Poland’s good at heart would not incite the unarmed nation to a pre- 
mature rising. Only someone who wanted to cause a mass slaughter of 
Polish citizens could do such a thing at a time when nobody could yet 
bring them real material help. ‘‘Our Government and the Polish 
nation,”’ he said, “‘will see that not a single German criminal in Poland 
escapes just and exemplary punishment.” 

Sept. 1.—President Raczkiewicz, broadcasting on the 4th anniver- 
sary of the German invasion, gave the assurance that the elections he 
ordered in November, 1939 would be held after the war, and went on, 
“It would be nonsense to suppose that the nation could vote for any- 
thing other than a democratic structure. Poland bases its hard... 
struggle against the barbaric occupants on the bfotherhood and 
equality of all social classes. . . .” 

Report of departure of Polish division for the front. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The President sent a message to King George VI conveying to him the 
warm friendship of his whole nation for the nations of the British 
Empire, and saying that it was through Britain’s loyal friendship and 
support that the Polish people were able to continue the struggle with 
the unshakable assurance that the day of liberation was at hand. 

The President received a reply of thanks from the King. Messages 
were also exchanged with President Roosevelt. 

Sept. 2—The Government, in London, received a message from the 
people of the country through secret channels declaring that in going 
to war 4 years before, the nation fully fealized what an unequal struggle 
itwas taking up, but it did so in the steadfast belief that it was resisting 
the barbarism which was on the march to conquer not only Poland but 
the whole world. The struggle was costing the nation untold sacrifice, 
which was why it was vital that victory should come as soon as possible. 
But the Poles, realizing that they were a part of the great army of the 
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United Nations, understood that they must operate within the frame. 
work of common war plans, and they assured the President, th 
Government, and their great allies that nothing would hinder them jg 
the fight which would restore to life a democratic Polish Republic. 
Sept. 10.—The Telegraph Agency announced that the Governmen 
had received news that the village of Szallice, in the Wolkowysk 
district, had been razed to the ground and the whole population sho} 
because 14 Germans had recently been killed in the neighbourhood. 


PORTUGAL 


Sept. 1.—The Government announced that large quantities of war 
material had been acquired. 

Sept. 2.—An official statement explained that the arrival of the 
war material had enabled the Ministries of War and Marine to organiz 
instruction and defence on a larger scale than hitherto, and manceuyres 
would be held in the second half of September. The war had reached 
stage when each country must expend special care on its military 
organization. The army might be needed inside or outside the country: 
it might even be necessary to reinforce the Colonies. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 2—The Government recognized the French Committee of 
National Liberation. 

Sept. 4.—Gen. Smuts, broadcasting on the war, said Hitler’s reliance 
on night-fighters to counter bombing would be another vain hope, and 
the fortress of Europe would disappear physically under the onslaught 
from the air. The effects on civilian morale would be more devastating 
than the physical effects. Hitler was already using his reserves of 
man-power and physical resources; the occupied and satellite countries 
were being pumped dry for man-power, raw materials, and food. The 
fighting forces themselves did not remain unaffected—a sure sign of 
internal heaving and cracking. Internal agitation was growing, and 
was all the more dangerous because it was suppressed and driven 
underground by the iron hand of Himmler. 

The Germans’ were not all Nazi monsters, moral perverts, or devil 
worshippers, infected with the Satanic virus of Hitler. There was 
another and better Germany, which must have passed through hell in 
witnessing the brutal and lawless inhumanity of its people. Deep revolt 
was brewing inside Germany, and of all the vast forces gathering {or 
the doom of Hitler and Nazidom not the least would be the fifth 
column in the country, “which represents the revolt in the Germal 
soul itself’. 

While the ultimate end was now clear and certain, it was no les 
certain that it would demand greater efforts for them than ever before 
The hardest fighting still lay ahead, and it would probably take 4 
least another year to win final victory. They must assume that find 
plans for victory had been completed at Quebec, and there was now 
time to lose. If the war was not to drag on till the world was completely 
exhausted they would have to force it to a conclusion ‘‘this year’ by 
the concentration of all means within their power. They would thet 
be faced with the colossal task of rescuing what was left from th 
destruction. A broken, destitute, starving old world would call fot 
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relief and restitution, and “‘let that be our reparation policy’’, he said. 
“Unless that new policy is followed, our western society may dissolve 
ina chaos of suffering and despair. If it be followed, in a true Samaritan 
spirit, not only will the self-inflicted wounds of our mother continent 
of Europe be healed but a new atmosphere will be created among’ the 
nations in which the planning of a new world order could be carried 
at... = 

Sept. 7—Gen. Smuts, speaking at Pretoria, warned the country 
against slackening the war effort, since “the call to-day, at the opening 
of the 5th year, is more urgent and insistent than ever’. There was a 
danger of the world drifting in an endless era of exhaustion, which 
would mean as great a defeat for them as if they had lost the war. 
They must put all their resources into the effort to be made for victory, 
and be in at the finish. 

Sept. 8.—The Cape Times said of Mr. Curtin’s proposal that it had 
been examined again and again in fairly recent years, and invariably 
the consensus of opinion among the statesmen of the Empire had been 
against the establishment of anvthing like an organic union, such as an 
Imperial council would necessarily imply. The war itself gave perhaps 
the most decisive answer to the suggestion. It was of the greatest 
importance that the several decisions of the various Dominions to 
participate in the war were taken freely and of their own initiative, and 
that fact had added immensely to the moral strength of the Common- 
wealth as it went forward into the war. 


SPAIN 

Sept. 8.—The Secretary-General of the Falange, broadcasting from 
Burgos, said the Falangist régime was not a branch of any foreign 
régime, nor was the Spanish State totalitarian. The Falange did not 
aim at a totalitarian, but at a unitarian State; it wanted ‘“‘the submis- 
sion of the State to the supreme aim of man’’. The presence of the 
Blue Division on the Russian front was part of the historic continuity 
of Spain, whose task was now to defeat Communism. 

lhe destiny of Spain rested on 3 pillars: the Caudillo, the Army, and 
the Falange. Spain was moving towards a unitarian State, and for this 
unity of destiny she had fought throughout her history. 
SWEDEN 
_ Sept. 6.—The press reported further attacks on fishing craft in 
international’waters in the Skagerrak. , 
SWITZERLAND 

Sept. 9.—Parties of Italian soldiers, cut off in Savoy by the Germans, 
entered Switzerland and were interned. The Government ordered the 
immediate mobilization of all frontier army units. 
TANGIER 
_ Sept. 7.—Portuguese reports stated that Grandi had arrived in 
Tangier on Sept. 4. 
TUNISIA - 

Aug. 31.—M. Massigli, the French Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, 
speaking in Tunis, said that, without forgetting the Italian stab in the 
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back of June, 1940, the policy of the Committee of National Liberation 
was the re-establishment of friendly relations with Italy, which were 
indispensable in the general interests of European peace. 


U.S.A. ; 

Sept. 1.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington. The State Depart. 
ment issued a statement as follows: “‘The Soviet Government has been 
consulted and has been kept fully informed by the U.S. and British 
Governments in regard to all aspects of the military situation as it has 
developed in connexion with the operations against Italy and other 
operations in the European theatre, and with respect to the political 
situations arising directly out of military operations’. 

Sept. 2.—The Maritine Commission announced that 164 cargo ships 
were delivered by the shipyards in August, conipared with 158 in July. 

Mr. Roosevelt received the Brazilian Minister of War. 

Sept. 4.—The State Department announced that Mr. Calvin Baldwin 
had been appointed to direct American relief and other economic 
operations in Italy, when that country was liberated. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation announced the arrest of 31 Germans in New 
York. 

Mr. Churchill was entertained by all the press representatives in 
Washington and their colleagues of the broadcasting organizations. 
All his replies to their questions were off the record. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Churchill’s address at Harvard. (see Special Summary.) 

Sept. 7—The State Department published letters exchanged be- 
tween Mr. Hull and the Foreign Minister of Argentina, Admiral 
Storni. The latter wrote on Aug. 5 that Argentine sentiment was 
“firmly opposed to totalitarian régimes’ and that ‘‘Axis countries have 
nothing to hope for from our Government’’, and asked President 
Roosevelt to ‘“‘make a gesture of genuine friendship” such as providing 
urgently needed aircraft, armaments, and machinery. This would help 
to restore Argentina to the position of equilibrium to which it was 
entitled with respect to other South American nations. He went on to 
say that a rumour had spread that Gen. Ramirez and the armed forces 
who formed the new Government professed markedly totalitarian 
ideology, or at least that they looked upon Axis Powers with great 
sympathy. Such assumptions were absolutely false; ‘“‘the Argentine 
nation, its armed forces, and the men in its Government base their 
acts on the firmest democratic convictions’’. 

Mr. Hull replied on Aug. 8 that it was with regret that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States had ‘‘been forced to the con- 
clusion that the undoubted sentiments of-the Argentine people have 
not been implemented by action called for by the commitments freely 
entered into by their Government, in common with the Governments 
of the other 20 American Republics. It is notorious that Axis agents in 
Argentina have been and are engaging in systematic espionage which 
has cost the United Nations ships and lives. Vicious propaganda 
against the United Nations appears in publications which are supported 
by subsidies from Axis sources”. These publications had benefited from 
an Argentine Government decree allowing them to buy newsprint on 
favourable terms. It was regretted, therefore, that the Argentine 
request for the purchase of war material could not be acceded to. 
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Sept. 8. —President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, gave a warning against 
the idea that “this armistice means the end of the war in the Mediter- 
ranean”. It was a great victory, but, he said, ‘“‘we must drive the 
Germans from Italy as we have driven them from Tunisia and Sicily; 
we must drive them from France and all the other captive countries, 
and we must strike them on their own soil from all directions’. The 
time had not yet come for celebrating. ; 

Sept. 9.—The Naval Under-Secretary stated at Kansas City that by 
the end of the year there would be more than 14 first-line aircraft 
carriers with the Fleet, not counting the converted merchantmen. By 
the end of 1944 the Navy’s tonnage would aggregate some 5 million, or 
3} times its fighting. strength in the middle of 1940. They now had 10 
times as many aircraft as in 1940, and the number of pilots was 25,000. 

He stated that the American offensive in the Pacific had saved 
Russia from a Japanese attack, and the Russians were very “‘apprecia- 
tive” of that. 

Sept. 10.—The appointment was announced of Mr. James Landis as 
American Director of Economic Operations in the Middle East, and 
also as ‘‘principal American ciyilian representative at the Middle East 
supply centre at Cairo with the personal rank of Minister’. 

Sept. 11.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill sent a message to 
Badoglio and the Italian people urging them to rise against Germany 
and aid “the great surge of liberation’. He. said the Germans had 
always deserted the Italian troops on the battlefield, and now Hitler 
threatened to subject them to all the cruelties he was perpetrating in 
so many lands. Now was the time for every Italian to strike; the 
armies of the western world were coming to their rescue, and these 
armies were very strong. The German terror could not last long, and 
the Italians, by helping the Allies, would place themselves once more 
among true and long-proved friends of their country. 

Mr. Wallace, the Vice-President, speaking at Chicago, said the peace 
would not last long if it didn’t bring to the common man everywhere 
the seven freedoms which, he said, went to make up freedom from want, 
itself “‘the essence of the new declaration of freedom’. He wouid 
“spell out’”’ freedom from want as: (1) freedom from worry about a job; 
(2) freedom from worry about a dependent and poverty-pinched old 
age; (3) freedom from unnecessary worry about sickness and hunger; 
(4) freedom from strife between workers and business men, between 
farmers and business men, and between workers and farmers; (5) 
freedom from strife between races and creeds; (6) freedom from fear 
of bankruptey caused by over-production of necessary materials; 
and (7) freedom for venture capital and for inventors of new ideas to 
expand production of needed goods without fear of repressive cartels, 
excessive taxation, or excessive government regulation. There should 
be provision for joint action on the problem of unemployment and 
over-production due to international causes. There must also be 
power to deal with those international cartels which were strangling 
production, competing unfairly, or using methods which led to war. 

He declared that much of their economic relationship with the rest 
of the world had been governed by a small group which sought to parcel 
out the resources and markets of the world, and he called them mono- 
polists and creators of secret super-government. As an instance of their 
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influence he said that the “private rulers of world industry” had thei 
own private approach to synthetic rubber, and under a private treaty 
between an American oil company and the I.G. Farben the Germans 
had been given a world monopoly in synthetic rubber, and the Americans 
one in synthetic gasolene. One result was that the oil company misled 
the U.S. Government as to the facts, and deliberately restricted the 
production of tyres from Butyl rubber, an American invention. By 
full information about Butyl was regularly given to the German cartel 
partner. 

Sept. 12.—Mr. Hull, in an address on foreign policy, called for “the 
creation of a system of international relations based on rules oj 
morality, law, and justice, as distinguished from the anarchy of 
unbridled and discordant nationalism, economic and political”. He 
said that public discussions recently had revealed the deep concern of 
Americans with the issues of the country’s foreign relations. Unless 
these issues were seen in their full perspective by the people, and unles 
the people were willing to translate their understanding of them into 
action, the well-being of the nation, and even its very life, might be 
gravely menaced. The foreign policy of any country must be expressiy: 
of its fundamental national interests, otherwise no country could keep 
faith with itself. So they must first see clearly what their true national 
interests were, and also bear in mind that other countries had their 
national interests which, of course, determined their policies. 

The paramount aim at present was to defeat their enemies «s 
quickly as possible, and there was in this a vast area of common 
interest with other countries, and a broad basis of co-operative action 
which had been developed and extended to an extraordinary degree, 
and he referred also to the part played by diplomatic foresight and 
patient and vigorous activity in preparing the way by which French 
North Africa and the French fleet had been kept out of the hands of 
the Germans. 

Throughout. their history, he went on, their basic policy in dealing 
with foreign nations had rested on certain beliefs which were deepl 
rooted in the minds of the American people. These were: 

1. “All peoples who, with ‘a decent respect to the opinions of mat- 
kind’, have qualified themselves to assume and to discharge the 
responsibilities of liberty are entitled to its enjoyment. 2. Each 
sovereign nation, large or small, is in law and under law the equal of 
every other nation. 3. All nations, large and small, which respect tli 
rights of others are entitled to freedom from outside interference it 
their internal affairs. 4. Willingness to settle international disputes b) 
peaceful means and acceptance of international law and observance ¢! 
its principles are the bases of order among nations and of mankind: 
continuing search of enduring peace. 5. Non-discriminatioa in econom! 
opportunity and treatment is essential to the maintenance and promo 
tion of sound international relations. 6. Co-operation between natiots 
in the spirit of good neighbours, founded on the principles of libert\ 
equality, justice, morality, and law, is the most effective method ©! 
safeguarding and promoting the political, the economic, the social, an’ 
the cultural well-being of our nation and of all nations.’ 

These beliefs were capable of universal application as rules “ 
national and international conduct, and in their general application 
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lay the greatest hope of security, happiness, and progress for their 
own and for all countries. He believed that the nation intended to do 
its part in helping the war-torn world to heal its wounds. Post-war 
co-operation to maintain the peace was scarcely less essential for the 
self-preservation of every peace-seeking nation than was the co-opera- 
tive effort to win the war. There rested upon the independent nations 
a responsibility inrelation to dependent peoples who aspired to liberty. 
It should be the duty of such peoples, of mandatories, of trustees, or of 
other agencies to help the aspiring peoples to develop, to prepare them- 
selves for the duties of self-government and to attain liberty. The form 
and functions of international agencies of the future, the extent to 
which the existing court of international justice might or might not 
need to be remodelled, the scope and character of the means for making 
international action effective in the maintenance of peace, the nature 
of international economic institutions, and arrangements that might be 
desirable and feasible—all these were among the problems which were 
receiving attention and would need to be determined by agreement 
among Governments, subject to approval by their respective peoples. 

It was abundantly clear that a system of organized international 
cooperation for the maintenance of peace must -be based upon the 
willingness of the cooperating nations to use force, if necessary, to 
keep the peace. There must be certainty that adequate and appropriate 
means were available, and would be used for this purpose. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 1.—Red Star announced the departure for the front of the Ist 
Polish division after 10 weeks of intensive training. Pravda stated that 
a second division had been formed, owing to the influx of volunteers, 
and the Poles now had a full Army Corps in the Soviet Union. 

Sept. 5.—Moscow radio announced that Stalin, as chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, had on Sept. 4 received Metropolitan 
Sergius, locum tenens of the patriarch’s See, the Leningrad Metropolitan 
Alexey, and Nikolay, Metropolitan of the Ukraine. Metropolitan 
Sergius informed him that the authoritative circles of the Orthodox 
Church had formed the intention of convening in the near future a 
conclave of bishops for the election of a Patriarch of Moscow and of all 
Russia, and for the establishment of a holy Synod. Comrade Stalin 
then stated that on the part of the Government there would be no 
objection to this’ proposal. 

Sept. 7—Moscow radio broadcast a report by an atrocity commission 
on the outrages committed by the Germans at Orel. It stated that over - 
30,000 people and war prisoners had died in a concentration camp there, 
and named the principal culprits, including the commander of the 2nd 
German tank army, the commandant of Orel and his assistant, the 
garrison surgeon, the director of the labour exchange, and several of 
their subordinates. 

Bodies of children who had been buried alive were discovered in 
ditches, and in several camps and prisons there were cases of deliberate 
poisoning. In addition, special detachments of dynamiters were formed 
by the German command for the destruction of towns and villages in 
the Orel area. 
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Sept. 9.—The Betvepeines thegion was ‘tinal elected 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia. 

Pravda, referring to the surrender of Italy, pointed out that at 
Stalingrad the best Italian divisions were wiped out, and over 200,(i 
picked Italians failed to return home. Stalingrad made possible the 
recovery of North Africa by the Allies, and when the Allies landed jn 
Sicily Germany was unable to help her partner; over 300 of her divisions 
. were committed on the eastern front. 

With the Donetz Basin victory all the conditions needful for the 
delivery by their Allies of a decisive assault on the common enemy had 
now been created, and they knew it would be delivered soon. Germany 
had lost 1,200,000 in dead alone the previous winter, and in the past? 
months her casualties totalled 1,500,000. 


VATICAN CITY 

Sept. 1.—The Pope, in a broadcast to the world, recalled his appeal 
and warning of Aug 24, 1939 to rulers and peoples, and said ‘‘our voice 
was heard, but it failed to enlighten the intellects and penetrate to the 
heart”. The spirit of violence triumphed, but that triumph was ; 
defeat. To-day even those who 4 years before had counted on speed; 
military achievement and on the rapid conclusion of a triumphant 
peace saw only horror. In every land men’s minds were being alienated 
from the cult of violence as they saw the horrid harvest of death and 
destruction, which deserved condemnation. In all nations there grew 
an aversion from the brutality of the message of total war, and more 
tormenting than ever there came to darken the thoughts and feelings 
of men the doubt whether the continuation of hostilities conformed to 
national interests or was reasonable and justifiable in the light of the 
Christian and human conscience. He went on: 

“After so many outward agreements, after so many broken promises 
confidence between the nations has fallen so low as to weaken and 
discourage every generous resolve. Therefore we turn to all whose 
responsibility it is to encourage every step for the conclusion of peace 
and, with an appeal that comes from the depth of our sorrow-stricken 
heart, we say to them, ‘real strength need not fear being generous.’ )) 
not shatter or smother the people yearning for peace by acts whicl 
instead of promoting confidence, would rather give new life to the fire 
of hate and stiffen the will to resist. Only thus will it be possible t 
create a serene atmosphere in which the peoples who are less favoured 
at a given moment by the fortunes of war will believe in the rebirti 
and grace ofa new sense of justice among the nations and can draw from 
this the natural consequence of a greater confidence in the future. ..- 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 6.—King Peter, broadcasting to Yugoslavia, said the enem™) 
was directing the spearhead of his propaganda against their count 
because the resistance of its fighters was becoming too dangerous, até 
might be fatal for him in the Balkans to-morrow. “Let us therefore, 
he said, “‘leave our petty arguments to be settled in our liberate: 
country. We were among the first in suffering and in brave resistant 
It depends on us alone whether we shall be among the first when 0 
own new and stronger community is being built.”’ 
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